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The first European that sailed up the majestic and 
muddy Rio de la Plata was Juan Diaz de Solis, Pilot in 
Chief of the King of Spain, the mighty Emperor Char- 
les the Fifth. It was to>»ards the end of the year 1515 
that he entered the Parana-Guazu («Great as the Sea*) 
as the giant river was then called by the aborigines, 
the Guaranis. He bestowed his own name on it, but 
shortly afterwards was killed by the natives, with all 
his followers. , 

In 1526 Sebastian Cabot, the famous navigator, 
sailed from Spain with four small caravels, with 600 
men, arriving here in 1528. He erected the first fort 
of the conquerors, on the bank of the Carcaraiia and, 
leaving 170 men in it, returned to Spain in 1530. The 
natives, in order to carry off the beautiful wife of one 
of the officers, surprised the garrison, captured all the 
women and children, and butchered all the soldiers, ex- 
cept 40, who escaped to Brazil. Cabot took home to 
the Emperor a number of silver ornaments, rudely wor- 
ked^ which the Guaranis had brought from Peru, a land 
that teemed with silver then as it does still. This led 
the Emperor to think (as many people in Europe still 
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think), that Cabot had discovered silver mines, and 
the river was re-baptized as the « River of Silver* (Rio 
de la Plata) the name it still bears. 

In 1534, Pedro de Mendoza, one of the Emperor's 
generals, who had become enormously rich by plundering 
in Italy during the Imperial wars, chiefly by the sack 
of Rome, proposed to Charles to defray the whole cost 
of an expediton to the new regions of the Plate, pro- 
vided he was made their absolute ruler: this was accep- 
ted, and in the beginning of 1535 he landed here. 
He had with him 2000 troops, including some German 
mercenaries, and was accompanied by many adventu- 
rous young noblemen and others. 

On the 2^ of February 1535 he began to build here 
the first mud wall and huts that have in 31/2 centu- 
ries developed into the greatest of South American ci- 
ties and future emporium of this part of the great Con- 
tinent. The adventurers found the climate so balmy, 
the air so pure (al-as! as far as this city is concerned, 
thanks to commercial growth and sanitary neglect, * Ma- 
los Aires" should now be its name) that they called 
their town of huts "Buenos Ayres", Good Airs. Never- 
theless, Mendoza is not considered the absolute founder 
of this city Being a ruffian soldier of the true type of 
the 16 ^^ century, a libertine, plunderer and a miser to 
boot, he so oppiessed and robbed the natives, a peace- 
ful race that lived by the chase, that they at last 
revolted, fell on the small band of conquerors in the 
month of June, killed nearly all, and burned most of 
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their vessels. Mendoza fled to the. Carcarana fort erected 
by Cabot, and sent Captain Ayolas to make further 
discoveries up the river, while he returned to Spain; 
but he died on the voyage of a complication of diseases 
caused by his vicious life. 

Ayolas discovered Paraguay, founded Asuncion the 
present capital, marched into Peru with only 200 men, 
and on his return was butchered by the natives with 
all his followers. He was succeeded by Martinez de 
Irala^ a worthy Biscayan officer, elected by the sett- 
lers themselves: he made an excellent Governor, 
built the first church, organized a «Cabildo» (Chapter 
of Justice: and Town Council in one) and distributed 
lands. The Spanish settlers took the Indian women as 
wives, and the population grew, 

The second Governor of the new territories named 
by the Emperor was Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, who nam- 
ed Irala his second, and went inland on an expedition 
to Peru; but on his return, in 1544, at Asuncion, the 
settlers rose against him, proclaimed Irala Governor, 
and shipped Vaca off to Spain. Irala was made Gover- 
nor^ by mandate from Madrid, of all the new territo- 
ries. He declared the natives slaves, and distributed 
them to the Spanish settlers. He it was who laid the 
foundation of the pastoral industry in this country. 
Cows and sheep were unknown here, and he imported 
the former from Brazil and sheep and goats from Pe- 
ru; Irala lived the allotted thiee score years and ten, 
and died «with his boots off» surrounded by a prodi- 
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giously large family, as he had as many wives as the 
Grand Turk himself. 

The third Governor of these parts was Juan Ortiz 
de Zarate, named by the Viceroy of Peru, with the 
sanction of the Spanish Government. This gentleman 
enjoys the unenviable notoriety of having introduced 
African slavery into this country, in 1569. In 1573 the 
cities of Santa Fe and Cordoba were founded, by the 
noble Juan de Garay and Luis de Cabrera respective- 
ly^ on the same day. Zarate « joined the majority* in 
1575, ofa broken heart, owing to everything in his juris- 
diction going wrong 

Juan de Garay succeeded him as Governor, and 
this distinguished man was the real founder of the 
present . capital of the Argentine Republic. He mar- 
ched from Asuncion with only sixty volunteers, and, 
on Wednesday, the 11^^ of June, 1580, « founded for 
ever the City of Buenos Ayres» with the name of 
City of the Holy Trinity^ Port of Saint Mary of 
Buenos Ayres. The first name was given because the 
date named was the Feast of the Holy Trinity, and the 
second because Mendoza had so called the place forty 
five years previously. To this day the foundation stone 
is to he seen in Plaza Victoria, a few yards from 
one comer of the Cathedral: it served as the land- 
mark for the first distribution of land to the settlers, 
who received each one fourth of a «manzana» (square 
or block of 150 by 150 yards it is now called) with- 
in the city; a whole square in the suburbs, and an 
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estancin (estate) of three square leaguea (each league 
contains 6666 English acres) in the open country. The 
natives tried to finish off Garay as they had Mendo- 
za, but he defeated them with great slaughter. Never- 
theless, about four years later, while he was on a jour- 
ney to Santa F6 with some thirty attendants, the ori- 
ginal lords of the soil surprised and killed every man 
of them. This sad event took place in 1584. De Vera 
3ucceeded Garay in 1587: he founded the city of Cor- 
rientes. Being a Quakerish sort of man, fond of peace, 
he soon got disgusted with the turmoil of his post, 
pitciied it up, and returned to Spain in 1590, 

Between 1542 and the date last given most of the 
cities now the chief towns of the Interior provinces 
of this country were founded by Spanish officers from 
Peru and Chile. 1 ucuman, where the Declaration of 
the Independence of this country was signed in 18 16, 
was founded in 1565, by Don Diego de Villaroel. 

The internal turmoil that has cursed this fair coun- 
try from its birth to the present hour began with 
the founding of the different cities. Tucuman, the 
cradle of our Independence^ was a bone of contention 
between the Viceroy of Peru and the Captain General 
of Chile till the home Government placed it under the 
jurisdiction of the former. Up to the year 16 17 all 
what is now Argentine territory was subject to the 
Viceroy of Peru: but the « Colonial CounciU in Ma- 
drid had the final voice in everything, and a nice 
mess those haughty Dons made of it. The trade with 
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Spanish America was given as a monopoly to a lot 
of Sevilla merchants. This system of doing business 
eventually caused Spain to lose her magnificent posse- 
ssions on this Continent; and the taint has come dowu 
to our day, as venality, Protection, monopolies, 
bounties, subventions, jobbery, favouritism, excessive 
taxation, and every possible vice in administration is 
unfortunately characteristic of all Spanish America. 

From the beginning of the 17 ^** century till near 
the close of the 18 ^^ the « Province of La Plata» was 
governed by a succession of arrogant functionaries, ge- 
nerally soldiers, sent from Spain. The first was Gon- 
gora, in 1616^ and the last Vertiz, in 1776, when the 
Viceroyalty was established. Every man of them con- 
sidered the public Treasury as his property, a weakness 
that is quite as promineut in State affairs still as witness 
the Juarez Celman Preisidency upset by the Revolu- 
tion in July 1890. Of the Sixteen Governors that held 
sway in the long period named, only one, Cabral, was 
a native of the country. 

Whem Garay apportioned land to his followers on 
founding the city only sixty persons were so favoured, 
and they constituted the whole population: 23 years la- 
ter there were 500, including women and children. Land 
was of no value, and a farm of 350 yards frontage and 
three miles deep could be had for a good suit of man's 
clothes. The old chronicles relate that one of the 
most central Mocks in the city was sold in those pri- 
mitive times tor a white horse and a guitar. In 1664 ^^^ 
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population was 3000 souls: in 1778 in the whole pro- 
vince there were 37,600 souls, and in 1810, Indepen- 
dence year, 45,000. Smuggling and the slave trade 
(chiefly carried on by an English Company) are as- 
signed by Argentine historians as the cause of the slow 
progress of their country in those bye -gone times. Com- 
paratively speaking, smuggling is as bad, or worse, to- 
day. In the middle of the 17^^ century the best fami- 
lies lived in huts thatched with straw: but most of them 
ate off services of solid silver, and had troops of black 
and Indian servants. It is said that not a single ugly 
white woman could be found in the city then: all were 
lovely, a characteristic of «Portenas> (women born in 
this city) at the present time. 

In the year 1658 the pastoral industry of the colo- 
ny was already so flourishing that 300,000 hides were 
exported in British ships. The Spanish and Portugue- 
se colonies in these regions began a long series of 
fighting about this time for the possession of Sacra- 
mento (now Colonia) in Banda Oriental, the former fi- 
nally prevailing. 

The Viceroyalty of La Plata was formed in 1776; 
it included this vast republic, Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. General Zebalios was the first Viceroy^ and 
his pay was £ 8000 a year. He only held the office two 
years, and was succeeded by Vertiz, the best of all 
the Viceroys, who was the first to level the streets of 
the city, and lay down the footways of brick that are 
still to be seen in the outlying streets of the capital 
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of the Republic. In 1782 the king created the post of 
Intendente (Lord Mayor), and Don Paula Sans was the 
first to hold the dignity. The succeeding Viceroys did 
not set the River Plate on fire, although some of them 
honestly tried to advance the country, especially Aviles 
and Pino. 

Nevertheless, when the 19 ^** century dawned the 
land that has made such large fortunes for English, 
Irish and Scotch settlers in thie last 50 or 60 years, 
was worth almost nothing. A territory of 16 leagues 
(6666 acres each league) could be bought for £ 40 Stg; 
and the average price of a league was £ 4, in the year 
1803. The population of the city and province of 
Buenos Aires in 1801 was 72.OCO. 

The first English invasion took place in 1806. Com- 
modore Popham's Squadron entered the river on June 
6^** 1806, and on the 25^^ landed 1500 men badly armed 
and supplied, under General Beresford atQuilmes, a day's 
march from the city. The Viceroy, Sobremonte, fled; 
Beresford occupied the city, but led by Liniers, k Spa- 
nish naval officer, afterwards Viceroy, the people rose 
and, after a stiff fight, Beresford had to capitulate, ha- 
ving lost a couple of hundred men of his small force. 
The people named Liniers Viceroy, in place of Sobre- 
monte. A corps of armed citizens, called the Patricios, 
was formed; all were sons of Buenos Aires. Belgrano, 
afterwards the great General, was in the ranks 

In 1807 a second British expedition of a few thou- 
sand men, as badly armed and supplied as the first, 
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came to the Plata and took Montevideo by assault on 
Feby 3^ of that year, and in July sent a small force 
across the river to take this city, in which there was at 
first a great panic, as the blundering manoeuvres of 
Liniers (a naval officer) left the place open to the litt- 
le band of English troops: but the people soon rushed 
to arms «en masse «, and when General Whitelock, on 
July 3*^, called on the city to f urrender^ he met with a 
stern refusal. The British entered the city at different 
points and seized the Retiro after a sharp fight: but their 
ammunition ran short: a deadly rain of bullets, boiling 
water, stones and all kinds of missiles from the citi- 
zens on the housetops decimated their ranks. The 
disorganized regiments nevertheless managed to con- 
centrate in the «Residencia», but after a heroic fight 
had to capitulate to overwhelming numbers with a loss 
of 1 100 rank and file and 74 officers, half their num- 
ber. Two months later all the survivors returned to 
Montevideo, according to the terms of the capitula- 
tion. 

This victory over a British force roused the spirit 
of the people, and the blunders and oppression of the 
successive viceroys, Sobremonte, Liniers and Cisneros, 
together with the receipt of the news that Napoleon 
had invaded Spain, decided the Cabildo (corporation) 
to call on the Viceroy Cisneros to allow the people to 
be summoned to a meeting to express their wishes! 
The Viceroy knew well what this meant, but he was 
afraid to refuse. The meeting was held in the town 
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hall (Cabildo, only pulled down a few years atgo, to 
make way for a boulevard), the permanence of the Vice- 
royalty was declared a menace to public order, and 
it was resolved to form a «Junta» (Provisional Govern- 
ment). Cisneros got frightened and resigned on the 
24 ^^ and on the memorable 25^^ of May 18 10 the 
Junta was proclaimed and Spain's hold on this vast 
and fertile region of the eaith was shaken off for ever, 



A FREE NATION BORN. 

The new Government or « Junta » comprised Cor- 
nelio Saavedra (President), Manuel Belgrano, Juan Jos6 
Castelli, Miguel Azcu6naga, Manuel Alberti, Domingo 
Matheu, Juan Larrea, Juan Pas/o and Mariano More- 
no. There is the highest of authority for saying that 
cthe last shall be first» and the last name on this histo- 
rical list of the fathers of this country, that of Don 
Mariano Moreno, has been declared by their posterity 
to be the ^ first of alh 

The people of the provinces all welcomed the poli- 
tical change with enthusiasm; but their Sparish manda- 
rins opposed it tooth and nail. The latter, however, 
only succeeded in the provinces of Montevideo and 
Cordoba. The former declared for the Spaniards and 
formed a squadron to prey on Buenos Ayres commerce , 
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The first act of this squadron was to blockade the 
port of Buenos Ayres; and Liniers, who had settled in 
Cordoba after his deposition, planned a campaign 
against Buenps Ayres, counting on troops from Peru 
and the help of Montevideo. The Junta sent 1200 men 
under Colonel Ocampo to deal with Liniers and 500 
under Belgrano to Paraguay. All Liniers's men abando- 
ned him on the approach of the patriots, and he, Go- 
vernor Concha and all the leaders of the movement, 
except Orellana, the Bishop, were shot by order of the 
Junta. General Balcarce also won his first laurels with 
the small force under his orders at the battles of Co- 
tagaita and Suipacha, and the Governor of Potosi and 
other leaders were shot in the public square of that 
city by his orders; Belgrano, in Paraguay, was outnum- 
bered ten to one by the Spaniards, and finally had to 
capitulate. 

Meanwhile the Montevidean Squadron blockaded 
Buenos Ayres, but the English refused to recognise it, 
and it was soon raised. 

It was during this blockade (181 1) that the strong 
wind from the vast Western plains (the Patnpa: from 
which such wind is still called cPampero*) prevailed for 
so long that the waters of the River Plate were forced 
over to the left bank, leaving its bed bare on this side 
for 25 miles; and the captains of many English ves- 
sels lying at anchor in the port, 12 miles from shore, 
found their ships high and dry, and walked to the 
dty with the news that a Spanish frigate of the bloo- 
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kading squadron was high and dry as well as their own 
vessels. The Junta at first thought of sending troops to 
capture the stranded ship, but abandoned the idea; 
as the river flows back again with astounding force and 
rapidity after such a phenomena, any sudden change 
of wind would have ensured the destruction of the 
horse, foot and artillery in half an hour. In 1792 there 
was an equally great fall in the river^ caused by the 
same wind; but of late its effects never go beyond the 
exposure of the river bed for half a mile or so: at least 
for the last quarter of a century nothing more than 
this has been witnessed. 

Mariano Moreno, premier and minister of War of 
the Patriot Government, was a young lawyer^ only 30 
years old, a most eloquent speaker, and of impetuous 
nature, his chief characteristic being a profound hatred 
of the corrupt Spanish regime. He rightly believed the 
Press to be the most powerful agent for wiping out its 
evils, and began by founding a newspaper with the 
following motto "Happy times when man can think freely 
and express what he thinks"; he also founded a Public 
Library, reorganised the schools, and was the first to 
propose the making of a port at Ensenada, an enter- 
prise that is now approaching completion at La Pla- 
ta, after an enormous outlay of money by the Govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres province. Unfortunately for his 
country, Moreno did not remain long in power, due 
to political differences with his colleagues. He resigned 
in December rSlo, and left early in 181 1 for England 
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as. Minister Plenipotentiary to secure Great Britain's 
recognition of the new order of things: he never rea- 
ched the old World, but died at sea on the 4^^ of 
March in the year named, his honoured remains being 
consigned to the deep in Lat 28.27 South. 

In the same year Admiral Lord Strangford was or- 
dered by the British Government to offer its media- 
tion to bring about a reconciliation between Spain 
and her revolted colony. The Junta's answer was that 
"The Provinces of the Rio de la Plata intended to 
manage their own affairs in future, but would join Spain 
and England in a coalition against Napoleon, on the 
condition that their independence was recognized, as 
they would never tolerate a revival of the odious colo- 
nial system which they had, unaided, just overthrown." 

This plucky answer was the forerunner of the for- 
mal Declaration of Independence at Tucuman five 
years later. 

The defeat of the patriot forces under General Bal- 
carce, at Desaguadero, Bolivia (then Upper Peru) on 
June 20^^; led to a revolution, and the Junta was 
overthofwn, to give place to Messrs Chiclana, Sarratea 
and Passo as a Triumvirate. General despondency pre- 
vailed: the army in Paraguay declared its independen- 
ce: the siege of Montevideo made no progress; the port 
of Buenos Ayres was blockaded by the Spaniards: the 
Portuguese invaded the Banda Oriental (Uruguay) and 
the city of Buenos Aires was in a state of political anar- 
chy; but the English, with a view to trade, managed to 
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have the blockade raised^ and Elia the nominal Viceroy, 
who was shut up in Montevideo, made a treaty with the 
Triumvirate against the Portuguese, all the ports were 
tjpened and the patriot troops before Montevideo return- 
ed home. General Belgrano made peace with the Go- 
vernment of Paraguay, where the tyrant Francia, a doctor, 
had already seized power. On the return of the troops 
from Montevideo a Provisional Statute or Constitution 
^ of the United Provinces was sworn to with great pomp 
and rejoicing on the i ®^ of Deceimber 1811. 

But then, as now in this fine conntry, the unexpec- 
ted always happens, and it is generally some trivial 
cause that brings it about. The regiment of «Patricios», 
the flower of the forces of Buenos Ay res, mutinied five 
days later, because General Belgrano, their new com- 
mander, issued an order that they should cut their 
hair in modem fashion instead of the long locks then 
worn. So stubborn was the resistance to this obnoxious 
innovation that force had to be employed: the trial by 
court martial and shooting of twelve of the ringleaders 
restored military discipline. The Spanish Governor of 
Montevideo again declared war against Buenos Ayres and 
the patriots were again beatei in Peru. But the public 
spirit rose withal and the «vox populi,» in every pos- 
sible way was expressed for «Independence». At this 
time Jose de San Martin, Argentina's « Great Captain* 
arrived in Buenos Ayres from Europe and raised his 
famous regiment of Horse Grenadiers, who subsequently 
proved themselves invincible in the Independence 
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struggle in Chile, Peru and Ecuador. The first stone of 
the Pyramid of Liberty, still standing in Plaza Victo- 
ria (the principal square of the city) was laid amid 
great enthusiasm^ on April l^^ 1811, as the sun rose 
above the horizon. On this solenm occasion the 
infamous trade in slaves was abolished and every negro 
that touched the country's soil was declared to be a 
free man. 

The Spaniards now tried a conspiracy to upset the 
Patriot Government, but it was discovered and the lea- 
ders Martin Alzaga, Father Animas and others were 
shot. 

General Belgrano, meanwhile, had been appointed 
to commard the army of Peru. In Jujuy he stopped 
and got together looo foot and 500 horse, poorly ar- 
med. The Royal forces, 3000 strong, under General 
Tristan attacked him while he was retreating, near Tu- 
cum^n, on September 24^^. A desperate bayonet char- 
ge in front, while Belgrano himself led his few cavalry 
down on their left flank and rear, decided the Battle of 
Tucuman in favor of the patriots: 400 of the enemy 
were killed and 650 taken prisoners. Thic victory gave 
fresh courage to the patriots. The garrison of Montevi- 
deo made a sortie, but was cut to pieces by the patriots 
at a small suburb called Cerrito. 

On January 31 ®^ 18 1 3 the first "General Assembly 
of the United Provinces of the River Plate" was held, 
deputies from all parts of the old Viceroyalty being 
present. On this memorable occasion the arms and co- 
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lours of the new nation were selected: the first being 
the Phrygian Cap, held on the top of a wand, by two 
clasped hands, with a golden rising sun behind; and 
the second two broad blue stripes and one white one in 
the centre with a golden sun on it. The first law 




enacted by this assembly was that which declared free 
the children of slave mothers. 

The next victory scored by the patriots was at San 
Lorenzo, near Rosario in Santa Fe, where Colonel San 
Martin gave his famous Horse Grenadiers an oppor- 
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tunity of whetting their sabres for the heroic work before 
them later on in Chile. He cut to pieces a Spanish force 
that tried to land there and took all their flags and 
guns and many prisoners. Belgrano also defeated on 
February 20 ^^ the Spanish General Tristan a second 
time at Salta, with terrific loss. Most of the flags captu- 
red at all these battles are still hung or preserved in the 
churches of Buenos Ay res. This battle cleared the eman- 
cipated country of the Spanish troops. The public 
went wild with joy, and the Assembly declared that 
the Patriotic Fetes to commemorate the nation's free- 
dom should henceforward be held annually on the 25^*^ 
of May, a date then close at hand, as the news of the 
victory at Salta had taken two months to reach the Go- 
vernment. The National Hymn "Oid mortales, el grito 
sagrado, Libertad" *'Hear mankind, the sacred cry — 
Liberty") than which there is no grander or more im- 
pressive national anthem in any country (except per- 
haps the «Marseillaise») was composed by Dr. Vicente 
Lopez and adoptee* by the Assembly. 

Spain, now freed from the legions of Napoleon, sent 
reinforcements to try to recover her revolted colonies. 
Belgrano was beaten by the Royalists, who retook the 
Peruvian provinces. San Martin was sent to replace 
Belgrano, and Alvear to Banda Oriental with reinforce- 
ments. 

There was sore want of money in the patriot Trea- 
sury at this time^ but forced loans and heavy taxes 
were submitted to, and the women of the country were 
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the most enthusiastic in sacrifices for its cause. To 
give more force to the Government, Gervasio de Posa- 
das was now namedcSupreme Director of the United 
Provinces*. This patriot began by forming a small 
naval squadron of one frigate, two brigantines and a 
schooner, with a total of 70 guns and 500 men, to oppose 
the Spanish squadron of 14 men of war and 20 armed 
merchantmen. 

The command of this insignificant squadron was 
given to William Brown, an Irishman, whose life and ex- 
ploits are eloquently described by his countryman M. G. 
Mulhall in his work "The English in South America" 
from which I epitomise: "This distinguished comman- 
der, wose exploits may be ranked, like those of Nel- 
son, above all Greek, above all Roman fame, was born 
at Foxford, County Mayo, Ireland, on the 22^ of June 
1777, His father was a small farmer and emigrated 
to Pennsylvania in 1786 when our hero was only 9 
years old." The future admiral began life on the 
ocean wave as a cabin boy at the age named, and 
had a most adventurous life for 20 years In Russia, 
France, Germany and elsewhere. He might never have 
rendered such brilliant services to Argentina but for the 
mistake of a stupid pilot who managed to wreck off 
Ensenada the "Grand Napoleon", a vessel owned Dy 
Brown and laden with goods for this port. He was 
only two years here, when Government gave him the 
command of the the * squadron referred to, with the 
rank of Commodore, and the commission to thrash the 
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Spaniards wherever he found them. On march 14*^ 1814 
he sailed from Buenos Ayres on his mission. After 
continual fighting for 21/2 years, in the rivers, in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, he swept Spain*s naval power 
in South America from the East Coast. He resumed ac- 
tive service in 1826 against the Brazilians, but with such 
miserably inferior force that his series of brilliant vic- 
tories over them seems all but incredible. Several of 
his battles were won in the river right in front of this 
city, the citizens looking on from the house-tops and 
cheering wildly as the Brazilian ships were forced to 
fly. Peace was made through the mediation of England 
in 1828 and the hero fought no more. Honours were 
showered on him; he paid a visit to the land of his 
birth after 50 years of absence, returned, settled down in 
the suburb of Bairacas, and died there in May 1857, 
aged 8O; surrounded by his family. There is a handsome 
monument to his memory in the Recoleta Cemetery, 
erected by his widow. 

A revolt in all the provinces, led by Artigas, a «cau- 
dillo>, in favor of a Federal system of Government, 
now occurred, and things in general began to again look 
black for the patriots. Belgrano an Rivadavia were 
sent on a mission to Europe; an armistice was pro- 
posed to the Spanish Generals in Peru, and General 
San Martin was sent to Mendoza to raise men to cross 
the Andes into Chile and stem the victories of the Ro- 
yalists there. General Alvear, quite a young man, was 
named Director, in place of Posadas, who resigned. The 




House in Tucuman, in which the Act cf Independence was signed. 
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new Director proved a failure: he was so harsh and 
dictatorial that the army at last revolted and he had 
to fly to Rio Janeiro. 

General Ignacio Alvarez succeeded him as Director^ 
recalled Belgrano and Rivadavia from Europe, where, 
according to their orders, they were to negotiate for 
the Independence of the country, even though it were 
under a Bourbon Prince, and they were specially ta 
seek the protection of England. A spirit of anarchy pre- 
vailed everywhere: all the provinces claimed Home 
Rule, and, to appease them, a Congress was summoned 
and held its first sitting in Tucuman on the 24 *^ of 
March 18 16. After passing many measures engaging all 
the provinces to fight to the death against the Spa- 
niards, this historical Assembly, on the 9^^ of July 
1 8 16, the members standing uncovered Hin presence of 
numerous citizens, proclaimed «The Independence of 
the United Provinces of South America*. The famous 
Declaration that put an end to Spain's power in these 
lands ran as follows: 

« We, the Representatives of the United Provinces 
« of South America, invoking the Eternal who rules the 
« Universe, in the name and by the authority cf the 
« peoples we represent, proclaiming before Heaven, be 
« fore the nations and all mankind the justice of our 
« cause, declare solemnly to the whole world that it is 
« the unanimous and indubitable wish of these provinces 
X to break the bonds of force that unite them to the 
« kings of Spain; to regain the rights of which they 
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< were despoiled, and to assume the high status of a 

< free nation. Consequently^ they have now, in fact 
» and by right, full power to adopt that form of Govern- 

< ment which Justice and the present circumstances 
« exact. Each and every one of them proclaims, decla- 
« res and notifies this to all men, pledging their lives, 
« properties and honor to fulfil and maintain this their 

< will. » Signed: 
For Buenos Ayres: 

Antonio Saens, Josi Darragueira, Cayetano J. 
Rodriguez, Pedro Medrano, Estehan A. Gascon^ 
Tomds M. Anchor ena, Juan J.Pajso. 
For Santa Fe: 

Francisco N. Laprida (Tresideni), Justo de Oro. 
For Salta: 

Mariano Boedo (Vice President) Josi I, Gornti. 
For Catamarca: 

Manuel A, Acevedo, Josi Colombres. 
For Chichas: 

Jos^ A. Pacheco. 
For Jujuy: 

T. 5. de Bustamante. 
For C6rdoba: 

E. P. Bulnes.J. Salguero de Cabrera y Cabre- 
ra, Jos^ A. Cabrera, 
For Mendoza: 

T, Godoy y Crus, Juan A. Maza. 
For Tucuman: 

P. M. Araoz, Josi /. Thames, 
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For Santiago del Estkro: 

Pedro K Ugarte, Pedro L. Gallo. 
For Mizque: 

Pedro I, Rivera, 
For Charcas: 

M, 5. de Lorea, S, Malavta, J. M. Serrano. 
For Rioja: 

Ignacio de Castro y Bar ros. 

Colonel Pueyrredon waselected «Directorof the Na- 
tional Executive*, with the rank ot General. He re- 
moved the seat of Government to Buenos Ayres in Ja- 
nuary 1817. 

Meanwhile San Martin crossed the Andes, as Na- 
poleon did the Alps, with his army^ and, won a series 
of brilliant virtories, the great pride of Argentines and 
most glorious tradition of their army. The battle of 
Chacabuco freed most of Chile from the Spaniards. 
O'Higgins, a brilliant soldier of fortune of Irish descent, 
was named first "Director of. the Chilian Republic." In 
April 1818, San Martin gained another great victory at 
Maipu, destroying the Royalist army. 

In May 18 17 Congress met for the first time in Bue- 
nos Ayres. Pueyrredon had hard work to deal with 
the bands of ^montoneros* or marauding «patriots» 
that had sprung up in the provinces; but General Bel- 
grano at last succeeded in subduing them by a combi*- 
nation of force and diplomacy. 

The Constitution was proclaimed in April 18 19, 
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General Rondeau succeeded Pueyrredon as Director; 
civil war broke out again and raged till General Rodri- 
guez was made Governor of Buenos Ay res in 1820, 
when a short truce ensued. In August of this year 
another memorable storm wrecked forty vessels in Bue- 
nos Ayres port, and the furious waves literally washed 
away many houses on the river's bank. General Bel- 
grano died in June of this year. 

Governor Rodriguez got on better than his predeces- 
sors. England, then under Canning's Government, re- 
cognized the independence of the country and signed 
a treatry of commerce with it, sending .a Consul Gene- 
ral as representative. President Monroe in the United 
States followed suit: so did Portugal. San Martin con- 
tinued his glorious career on the West Coast, and freed 
Peru by entering Lima in triumph on the 13^^ of Ju- 
ly 182 1, when its Independence was proclaimed. 

In 1824 the first Congress with duly elected mem- 
bers met in Buenos Ayres. In 1826 the first « President 
of the Republic*, Bernardino Rivadavia, was elected. 
War broke out with Brazil, in December 1825 in con- 
sequence of that country invading Banda Oriental; but 
the brilliant victory of Ituzaingo, won by General Al- 
vear in February 1827, and Admiral Brown's wonderful 
exploits against the Imperial navy, on the ocean and in 
our rivers, kept the Braziliam more than in check. Ri- 
vadavia resigned in June 1827, finding it impossible to 
put down the civil strife that has been the curse of this 
country from its discovery to the present hour: he wfent 
to Europe and died in Cadiz. 
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From this period to the advent of the iron dictator- 
ship of Rosas the history of this country is simply a re- 
cord of fratricidal strife in which the names of Dorrego, 
Lavalle, Lopez, Paz, Quiroga and othet faction leaders 
have passed to posterity in a bloody kaleidoscope, 
that would not interest the readers of this brief epi- 
tome. 

I am indebted to my esteemed friend, Dr. Daniel 
Kelly, one of the oldest English residents in this country 
for the following interesting details of the strong Go- 
vernment of Don Manuel Rosas, a most remarkable 
man. whose name is abhorred by his countrymen, but 
who was decidedly partial to foreigners, his genius 
as a statesman no doubt telling him that his country 
could never be prosperous without their assistance: 

<'Juan Manuel Rosas, the most noted man of his time 
in the Argentine Republic, was bom in 1793; his father's 
and mother's families were of the most respectable in 
the city of Buenos Ayres and possessed large estates in 
the country, in fact his father, Don Leon Ortiz de Rosas, 
was one of the richest men in it. 

^*ln the year 1829 Juan Manuel Rosas was elected 
governor of the province of Buenos Ayres for a term 
of three years; during that term he kept within the con- 
stitutional law as much as the revolutionary state of the 
country would allow, but being very ambitious, he laid 
his plans so as to be enabled at a future period to 
go vern his country in his own way without any con^ 
s tHutional restrictions. 
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"At the expiration of his term of office he handed 
over his baton to his duly elected successor, who govern- 
ed peacefully for some months, but, to his dismay found 
out after a short lapse of time that the country was in 
a wretched state of anarchy; revolutions and counter- 
revolutions were the order of the day: the Argentines 
of the time seem to have thought of nothing but intri- 
gues and counter-intrigues. This deplorable state conti- 
nued with more or less rage up to the year 1835. It is 
a well known fact that Don Juan Manuel Rosas was the 
chief instigator of these revolutions and intrigues; he 
wanted to convince his countrymen that he was the 
only man capable of governing them, that he was in 
fact an Argentine Napoleon or a Cromwell capable of 
doing miracles with a Barebone parliament. After his 
term of office as governor he was invested with the 
chiefcomraandof all the militia in the country districts, 
excluding only that of the city. This was the grave error 
committed by the Goverument and for which Rosas had 
succeessfuUy intrigued. As commander-in-chief of the 
only effectual army in" the country he could, of course, 
keep any Government under his thumb and show the 
world a second edition Of the Earl of Warwick. He 
did not, however, imitate Warwick in acting openly; 
intrigue was his forte; when ordered to attack the fron- 
tier Indians he would invent some plausible plea to 
disobey orders or, if it suited his plans^ he would give 
timely notice to the Indian chiefs to withdraw, and, at 
other times, he would allow his army to be beaten and 
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dispersed by the Indians or by the revolutionary army, 
as the case might be, 

"Rosas was as much .loved by his militia as War- 
wick was by his English soldiers, he was their idol; he 
was one ot the best, if not the very best; horsemen in 
a country of horses, where every person, even beg- 
gars, ride on horseback. Rosas excelled in every eques* 
trian exercise, which delighted the natives: he also im- 
bued his men with a dislike to the inhabitants of the 
city, a dislike that bordered on hajtred, and which was 
carried to such an extent that, at one time, it would 
have been dangerous to appear in the country districts 
dressed in the usual city dress; the only safe apparel to 
go outside the city would be the loose petticoat dress 
and garibaldina worn by the natives. 

**It is not strange then, that the Parliament of 1835 
being called on to elect a governor of the province of 
Buenos Ayres fixed their attention on the all powerful 
Don Juan Manuel Rosas. Consequently, he was formally 
elected; when the election was legally communicated to 
him he refused to accept office unless invested with ex- 
traordinary powers free of all constitutional and legal 
trammels. 

,*The Buenos Ayrean Parliament of that day, although 
nothing superior to the famous Barebone Parliament 
of Cromwell, found it difficult to endow even such a 
powerful man as Rosas with extraordinary powers which, 
in South Amencan Republics, means giving a man le- 
gal authority to hang his own mother without rhyme or 
reason. 
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"The Parliament after many deliberations ultimately 
decided on investing Rosas with full extraordinary pow • 
ers of government without restrictions of any kind. 
Some of the members were men of the highest respec- 
tability, who reluctlantly gave a favourable vote in pre- 
ference to losing their heads. When this decision was 
communicated to Rosas he had no hesitation in accep- 
ting office; he was astute enough to foresee the result 
and would not have accepted office bound by any le- 
gal trammels. 

"Strange to say, he governed for a time with as 
much mildness as the deranged state of the country 
would allow, and if he did show ferocity at times it 
must be taken into consideration that he was driven to 
it by his political opponents, who were ever on the 
alert to cause revolutionary disturbance in some part 
of the vast Republic. 

"Rosas^ in the meantime, never neglected the care 
of his pet troops, nor did he neglect electing periodi- 
cally his own tools as members of Parliament: thus 
when his terms of office drew near he invariably sent in 
his resignation but was as invariably re-elected with ad- 
ditional powers each term until he gradually became 
nominally encharged with the foreign affairs of all the 
Republic but virtually Dictator of the Nation without 
any restriction whatsoever. In this capacity he held 
the reins of government with supreme power up to the 
year 1852. 

"The Argentine people of that day and in fact ever 
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since the war of Independence in 1810 were in a con- 
tinual state pf warfare, the chieftains of the interior 
provinces were ever at loggerheads with each other and 
usually settled their disputes at the point of the sword. 
Rosas gradually subjugated all these feudal warriors, 
and probably no other man in the Republic could have 
done so in the then state of affairs. He governed the 
nation without the aid of ministers or advisers; he had 
nominal ministers, but their duty consisted merely to 
sign the respective documents; he had two hundred 
and fifty clerks at his Government House in the city 
and two hundred and fifty more at his country residence 
two miles ontside the city at Palermo, where he prin- 
cipally lived; with these Gve hundred clerks he worked 
the government in all its branches. The Parliament, 
then as in later days, obeyed his commands and would 
not have dared to propose a motion of any kind without 
his previous sanction; the Judges of the highest and 
lowest courts of Justice took their clue from Rosas. 
Justice was, during his government, rapid, much more 
so than at the present day, and, with the exception of 
political questions, was very fairly administered. The po- 
lice system carried on during the reign of Rosas was so 
perfect that it was almost impossible for a delinquent 
to escape. » 

"It is a well known fact that General Rosas dedica- 
ted fifteen hours out of every twenty four to business, 
only allowing himself nine hours for sleep, meals and 
recreation; he was a most methodical man, not only in 
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business but also in triflijg house affairs, and would 
not allow any of his inferiors to deviate from his sys- 
tem. When he had brought the feudal chieftains of the 
interior to submission he was harassed by a serious 
military revolution directed by the discontented party, 
now formed into a strong opposition known by the 
name of « Unitarian^* the government party takinp: the 
name of «Federal;» these factions carried on a deadly 
feud up to the year 1852, something similar to the wars 
of the red rose and white rose in England. 

**The Unitarian faction, after losing some pitched 
battles, was completely dispersed, but somehow induced 
the French government to blocade the port of Buenos 
Aires, founded on some paltry claim that Rosas had 
neglected attending to, a claim tantamount to that of Italy 
against the United States about the lynching of Italians 
in New-Orleans. Rosas made great political capita! out 
of what he styled the treasonable crime of the Unitarian 
faction seeking the aid of a foreign power to annihilate 
the country. The hue and cry against the Unitarians 
w<is dangerously boisterous; and now Rosas took advan- 
tage of the excited feelings of the people to change his 
so callied system of governing leniently into that of 
terror. 

"About this time, 1840, a band of cut- throats, the 
so called "Mazorqueros," were let loose against the Uni 
tarian families, and many political assassinations were 
committed. Rosas made it appear that these assassina- 
tions were carried on without his knowledge or consent 
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by the excited populace, but no person living in the 
country believed this statement; no doubt a great ma- 
ny people escaped to Montevideo with his connivance 
or with the connivance of his officers by getting timely 
notice. A young student of medicine, on very friendly 
terms with a Colonel in the army in the confidence of 
Rosas, was sent by the Colonel on fourteen occasions 
with a verbal message to each of fourteen families, 
which message eventually turned out to be a timely 
warning. The wording of these messages was drawn up 
with precautionary care: one of them, which wilT ans- 
wer as sample, was: — "Sir, I have been told you have 
a horse for sale and my father wants one to start on a 
journey before tomorrow at sunrise." The gentleman 
must have caught at the purport of the question, to 
judge by his answer, which was: — '*No, dear youth, I. 
cannot sell you my horse, for he is a great favourite, 
but tell your father he has twenty hours to look out for 
a horse before starting on his journey, and if he cannot 
find one in that time I will leave orders to lethUh have 
the use of my horse until I require him, which may 
be never." The student's father was in reality about to 
start on the journe) stated, a fact known to the Colo- 
nel and on which he planned the timely notice, the 
twenty hours alluded to by the genLleman who recei- 
ved the notice was the exact time allowed him to escape 
before the band of Mazorqueros would have entered 
his house, as they did almost to the minute of the ap- 
pointed time, and finding none of the inhabitants, con- 
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tented themselvrs with breaking the furniture and drin- 
king the wines found in the cellar. Two months later 
the medical student, who yet lives in Buenos Ayres, 
received a letter of thanks from the gentleman who 
would not sell his horse, thanking him for saving the 
lives of a family of ten members. The youth, now a gray, 
haired gentlen-an, immediately answered this letter 
stating that he acted merely as an agent in this affair. 
The other thirteen families were equally successful in 
escaping the horrors of a visit from the Masorqueros. 
«By this time the Unitarian army was again routed 
in a decisive battle, and the French blockade was raised 
or abandoned, a paltry peace having been concluded, 
which neither party had the intention of respecting. In 
the meantime Rosas carried on his Reign of Terror and 
again in 1842 let loose his bloodhounds, the MazoY' 
queros. It must be allowed that he was at times driven 
to desperation and exasperated by an ungovernable 
people whom no treaty could bind; revolution succeeded 
revolution; the opposition press in Montevideo advoca- 
ted the assassination of Rosas and declared it a holy 
deed; he lost confidence even in his most faithful follo- 
wers and lived in hourly expectation of being poisoned 
or assassinated. The present Emperor of Russia's life 
was a heaven to that of Rosas during the last ten years 
of his Dictatorship. The Serfs of Russia are mild lambs 
in comparison to the great majority of the people Ro- 
sas had to govern; here is an example: — The Gover- 
nor of one of the interior provinces, as military com- 
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mander-in-chief of the troops of his district, was called 
on to confirm the sentence of death on a soldier who had 
been tried by court martial; the governor, wishing to 
issue a severer sentence than that of death by shooting, 
ordered the unfortunate soldier to be combed. This 
gentleman, having been elected governor by the Parlia- 
ment of his province, had hitherto neglected his toi- 
let and, on this occasion, in order to appear in Parlia* 
ment to take the oath of office and receive his baton, 
was reluctantly obliged to submit to a ha'r-dresser to 
be combed; the pain he underwent in having his long 
matted hair combed out was dreadful, and in his opi- 
nion the severest punishment a man could undergo: 
hence his sentence ordering the soldier to be combed. 
This gentleman was a fair specimen of the rustic far- 
mers of the interior provinces at that time; the reader 
must not suppose that all the inhabitants of the nation 
were of this type, quite the reverse; the educated part of 
the people are as refined in manner, dress etc. as 
those of any European nation. Rosas could hav^ found 
as refined a gentleman as Chesterfield to place in the 
government of that province, but he wanted tools in 
office^ not men of independence; his policy consisted 
in raising the common herd and humiliating the educa- 
ted class. Many of his generals, commanding officers, 
justices of the peace etc. could neither read nor write. 

cAll the native inhabitants now began to wear red 
bands on their hats, red vests and a red ribbon eight in- 
ches long in the buttonhole of their coats; these rib- 
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bons had the following inscription: — Long life to the 
Federals, Death to the Unitarians. A native appearing 
in the streets without these badges between the years 
1840 and 1852 would have risked his life; and yet there 
was no official order to wear them. Rosas had a way 
of making people dress as he liked without any govern- 
ment interference. In the case of the red ribbons^ which 
the great majority of the people wore with reluctance 
and disgust, they came intc^ fashion in this way: an offi- 
cial ball was given at Government House at which Ro- 
sas did not appear but was represented by a General 
in the army; this genei;al opened the ball in full ball 
dress with the exception of the vest, which was of sa- 
tin and in colour blood red; he also wore the ribbon 
on his left breast pinned on to his black duck tail coat: 
at first this ribbon was mistaken for some decoration of 
the French Legion of Flonour, but the mistake was 
soou cleared up when the words on the ribbon were 
perceived. Within a month every native wore the bad- 
ge of tEue Federals, without an order of any kind, but 
accepting as a tacit order in Council the example given 
by the General representing Rosas at the official ball. 
The well-to-do inhabitants were fond of dressing in the 
latest European fashion, a propensity observable in all 
Spanish countries. Rosas was a man of economical views 
and he determined to put down expensive dressing; he 
spoke to some of his favorites on this subject and re- 
quested them to dress during business hours in tight- 
fitting short jackets; they followed his advice, and in a 
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very short time the short jacket was the height of fash- 
ion during the day, which did not preclude full eve- 
ning dress after business or office hours. This was 
another victory gained by example without an order 
or decree of any kind. The opposition party said it 
was done to humiliate the upper ten; t'.ere may be 
some truth in that assertion; but it is nevertheless true 
that Rosas was noted for his economy without any 
taint of meanness, although a very, rich man; whichever 
view is correct the people followed the example, some 
through fear, and others, sensibly, looked at it in the 
light of economy. ^ 

"At this time there were very few carriages in the 
city of Buenos Ayres, but everybody that was worth 
looking at had his horse; it was the fashion to ride out 
in the evenings to Palermo, the country residence of 
Rosas, two miles from the city, which he kept in splen- 
did order with the aid of three hundred workmen, 
servants, gardeners etc constantly employed. A large 
ship having been driven ashore on his grounds in a 
storm, was purchased by Rosas, propped up, rigged and 
fitted out in beautiful style on dry ground to adorn 
the park; the ship, the park and all the grounds were 
freely open to the public. On 6ne evenings ladies and 
gentlemen used to go in hundreds to Palermo on horse- 
back; ladies as a rule wore riding habits^ which did not 
tally with Rosas's idea of economy and, as he had succee 
ded in cutting down the gentlemen's expenses in dress, he 
now set about doing the same with the ladies, at least 
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their equestriaa habits were to have the first trial. Ro- 
sas had an only daughter, Manuelita, a most enlightened 
and intelligent lady, held in reverence by her father's 
political opponents for her never-ceasing acts of be- 
nevolence; at the time I speak of she was motherless 
and acted a very prominent part during all the time her 
father governed; many and many a life she saved at 
the risk of her father's displeasure. Rosas had a con- 
ference with his daughter on the subject of riding ha- 
bits, the result of which was, that Miss Rosas in a few 
days made her appearance in the Park riding a splendid 
horse and escorted on each side by the British Envoy 
and the Commander-in-chief of the cavalry. Miss Ro- 
sas was dressed in a plain at home dress thai could 
not pussibly be mistaken for a riding habit. She, like 
her father, was a fearless horsewoman; the British En- 
voy had been a Colonel in the British army; all three 
were splendidly mounted, and after riding their pran- 
cing chargers through all the Park the young lady chal- 
lenged her companions to a hunt without dogs or foxes. 
The moment the challenge was gallantly accepted she 
led the way into the open country outside the Park, 
taking fence after fence and ditch aftr ditch in such 
style that the British Envoy declared he had never seen 
a lady perform such noble feats. From that day riding 
habits went out ot fashion, Rosas scored another point 
merely by example; if the Governor's daughter, the 
queen of fashion, would not wear a riding habit, it 
would amount almost to treason to appear in that dress 
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Let us give another case in which Rosas succeeded in 
putting do ^n grandeur: — funerals in this co.mtry were 
then and are now very expensive: people even in midd- 
ling circumstances spent large sums in endeavouring to 
make a show of splendour at the funeri^ls of their rela- 
tions; carriages were then dear, nevertheless carriages 
were hired in excessive numbers for these occasions; 
in fact the greater number of carriages in the city were 
kept only for funerals. In this case Rosas did issue a 
decree ordering that only two carriages should be allow- 
ed at each funeral; two, he said, were sufficient to 
convey the near relations of the deceased, the other 
friends could attend the funeral on horseback, and as 
almost every man in the city had his own horse the 
expense was reduced to a mere trifle; the few who had 
not horses of their own could hire them at a very small 
cost at the livery stables; it was not then, nor is it 
customary now, for ladies to attend funeials. This or- 
der was carried out to the letter; at all the funerals of 
rich or poor, up to the time of Rosas's downfall, there 
were only the two carriages and hearse, followed at 
times by as many as five hundred men on horseback. 
Thus Rosas scored another point in favour of his pet 
economical hobby. By this time, between revolution 
and revolution or rebellion and rebellion we approach 
the Anglo-French blockade of the port of Buenos Ay- 
res. It was here Rosas showed his diplomatic talents: 
surrounded on all sides by enemies, foreign and native, 
without a true friend in whom he could confide, with 
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the sole exception of bis only daughter, he yet had 
the bravery to defy the combined power of England 
and France and at the same time counteract household 
treason no sooner crushed than cropping up afresh with 
lightning rapidity. This is written by an impartial 
eyewitness forty five years after the occurrence and thir- 
tv nine years after the downfall of Rosas. Probably, no 
man in the nineteenth century had such an experience 
of household treason as Rosas; his nearest relations, 
his most intimate friends, his most faithful followers 
turned out to be at one time or other traitors; and yet 
at the time we speak of, during the Anglo-French bloc- 
kade, he was as mild and indulgent as any European 
Prince could be; the band of cutthroats (Mazorqueros) 
still wore their special badges— a tuft of red feathers 
in the band of their hats— but their occupation, like 
Othello's, was gone; Rosas did not require their servi- 
ces any longer and they dwindled into useless and 
despised members of the community, abhorred by 
federals and unitarians. 

"The free navigation of the interior rivers in the Re- 
public was prohibited by the government and only 
allowed to ships carrying the Argentine flag. Shortly 
after the port of Buenos Ayres was blockaded by the 
English and French squadrons, the respective admirals 
decided on forcing a passage to the interior through 
the river Paran4. Rosas prepared to give battle to the 
English and French ships of war and impede if possi- 
ble their passage up the river; to effect this he had sonrs 
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off as a joke. Such a speech uttered by any other man 
in the country, would, at that time, have served him for 
a passport into the next world; but Rosas, with all 
his omnipotent poieer, dared not play with a man of 
such renown as the glorious naval officer who with three 
ships gave battle to twelve Brazilian men-of war, sin- 
king five and making four more lower their flags to the 
Argentine Admiral, Brown. 

** After the battle of Obligado the hostilities were 
chiefly confined to the blockade of the port of Buenos 
Ayres, which was in reality more a nominal blokade 
than an effectual one, inasmuch as vessels of light 
draught nightly ran the blockade carrying merchandise of 
all classes to supply the city and country. It is very 
hard to effectually blockade such an open port as that 
of Buenos Ayres with very open sea coast; add to this 
the well known fact that the British Government very 
reluctantly entered into the alliance with France^ and 
only did so on some very highly coloured representa- 
tions or misrepresentations of Mr. Ouseley, the then 
British diplomatist at Buenos Ayres. Rosas, probably, 
was aware of this, for he certainly was more than usual- 
ly careful and would not allow the excited populace to 
molest British subjects in city or country. At the very 
commencement of the blockade an English family was 
murdered some five or six leagues outside the city. 
Whether this had been a political assassination to defy 
the threats of Mr. Ouseley, the British minister, or mur- 
der with the object of robbery, vengeance etc. has 
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never been brought to light. The opposition party of 
course came at once to the conclusion that it was an 
official order from head quarters; but no proof of any 
kind was ever produced to give colour to that report: 
and the government at that time was fathered with 
everything wrong that happened. After this case, during 
all the blockade and during all the years that Rosas go- 
verned ^ British subjects were more respected- than for- 
eigners of any other nation; there were at that time 
over thirty thousand English, Irish and Scotch settled 
in the country; the principal commerce of the nation 
was then in the hands of Englishmen. Mr. Hood, who 
had been formerly Consul General in Buenos Ayres, 
was sent out by the British Government as diplomatic 
agent to come to a settlement with the Argentine Go- 
vernment and end hostilities. Mr. Hood was also em- 
powered by the French Government to represent Fran- 
ce. At the time I speak of, 1846, the representatives 
of England and France were respectively, Mr. Ouseley 
and Baron Deffandis. These gentlemen had retired to 
Montevideo after sending their ultimatnm to the Ar- 
gentine Government and from that city directed ope- 
rations against Rosas, the first being the declaration of 
the blockade of the port of Buenos Ayres. The city of 
Montevideo about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Buenos Ayres, is the Capital of an independent Repu- 
blic (Uruguay) and was at that time at war with Rosas; the 
city itself was beseiged by an army of fourteen thou- 
sand men, principally Argentines sent by Rosas, the 
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nominal commander being General Oribe, a native of 
Uruguay. Mr. Hood's instructions did not allow him to 
act independently of Mr. Ouseley and Baron Deffan- 
dis, and as both these gentleman were very much bia- 
ssed against Rosas, Mr. Hood was counteracted by 
them at every step; the result was that his efforts to 
make peace with Rosas fell through and he returned 
to England everything being in statu quo. 

"During these negotiations Rosas, who could see 
through a mill-stone as far as most men. learned that 
England was not so much his enemy as France, and 
that France was very much assisted by the personal 
animosity of England's representative for the time being. 
When Mr. Hood returned to England it is supposed he 
must have given Her Majesty's Minister for Foreign 
Affairs a true statement of how the case stood in the 
River Plate; he was possibly better enabled to get at 
the bottom of secret details than most men, through 
his son, Mr. Tupper Hood, who was then and had been 
for some time British Consul at Montevideo. Whether 
this surmise, then universally believed in, was or is 
correct I cannot say^ but it so happened that both 
Mr. Ouseley and Baron Deffandis were recalled and 
Lord Howden on the part of England, with Count Wa- 
lewski on the part of France, were sent to Buenos Ay- 
res with full powers to make peace with the Argenti- 
ne Government, if the terms proposed by said govern- 
ment were admissable. Count Walewski was subse- 
quently Minister of Foreign Affairs under Napoleon III, 
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his Countess and suite accompanied him to Buenos 
Ay res; during his stay the Countess was confined of a 
daughter. Lord Howden's instructions did not tie him 
down to act in concert with his French colleague; it 
was soon rumoured that England's demands would be 
accepted by the Argentine government but that there 
was some hitch with the French Envoy. 

"Negotiations were carried on very slowly, partly 
owing to the Countess of Walewski's illness but princi- 
pally to some difficulties the count could not sur- 
mount, and Rosas was not at all in a yielding humour 
to the French demands. On the Bourse gold fluctua- 
ted with frightful rapidity and commercial transactions 
of any importance were nil. In the meantime Lord 
Howden was the jfet of the day, he was feted and 
feasted by the authorities and loved by the people. 
The head quarters of the army were situated twelve 
miles outside the city; a grand review and afterwards a 
sham battle was got up in honour of Lord Howden. 
Rosas had in this encampment five hundred Indian 
lancers; the manoeuvres of these Indians with their well 
trained horses and long lances of sixteen feet very 
much pleased Lord Howden. He congratulated the In- 
dian chief at the head of his division in very correct 
Spanish which was inmediately translated by the chiefs 
official interpreter into the Indian language of that tri- 
be. In answer to Lord Howden's congratulations the 
Indian chief gave three cheers for England, which was 
the signal for all the military bands to strike up God 
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save the Queen. Thus ended the sham battle, and in 
less than a month peace between England and Bue- 
nos Ay res ^as signed. The blockade on the part of Eng- 
land was raised and the British ships of war were or- 
dered to Montevideo to await events; unfortunately 
Count Walewski could not come to terms with Rosas, 
consequently the port of Buenos Ayres continued bloc- 
kaded by the French squadron, whidh kept on a me- 
rely nominal blockade for nearly two years after the 
withdrawal of the British ships. We are now in the year 
1847^ Lord Howden having honourably concluded his 
mission took his leave of Rosas and went to Montevi- 
deo for a short time before proceeding to England. Two 
regiments of British infantry had been sent from the 
Cape and quartered in Montevideo at the instigation of 
Minister Ouseley to protect British interests. These 
were now ordered home and were replaced by fifteen 
hundred French troops some time after. At Montevideo 
there were a few British subjects opposed to the set- 
tlement made by Lord Howden. One of them, whose 
name it is not necessary to mention, sent a written 
challenge to Lord Howden on board the ship he went 
in to Montevideo immediately after she anchored in 
that port. Lord Howden gave a verbal answer to the 
bearer of the challenge saying he would go on shore 
the following day at 1 1 a. m. with a walking cane and 
walk from the landing place to the British legation. 
He complied with his word but heard nothing more 
of the challenge. The Argentine ships of war seized 
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by the English squadron at the commencement of hos- 
tilities were not returned until the French blockade was 
raised; it was surmised that this was so arranged to pre- 
vent these ships from falling into the hands of the French. 
In the meantime the city of Montevideo continued be- 
seiged by General Oribe, who obeyed Rosas's com- 
mands implicitly. This siege commenced in 1843 ^^^ 
ended in the latter end of 1851. General Oribe claim- 
ed the Presidency of that Republic (Uruguay); his 
claim being disputed, he^ with a few friends got up 
the semblance of an army and getting a strong di- 
vision of troops from Rosas marched on towards the 
city of Montevideo, where he met such resistance and 
defeat in his first attack that he was obliged to en- 
camp his army six miles outside the city, declaring it in 
a state ot siege, hoping to oblige the citizens to sur- 
render from hunger; the more certain was he of this 
as Rosas at the same time blockaded the port of Monte- 
video with his war ships; these were the war ships af- 
terwards seized by the English and French squadrons, 
raising by that act the blockade of Montevideo, which 
continued besieged by land but not blockaded by sea. 
It was surmised that Rosas had intended to annex the 
Uruguayan Republic to the Argentine, or, if he could 
not succeed in this, he would endeaver to have it 
governed by one of his own lieutenants aixd rule it 
with the same iron hand as he ruled the Argentine 
provinces. In his official relations and treaties with En- 
gland and France he would never consent to have the 
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Montevideo question included in the peace settlements, 
insisting that General Oribe was the legal President of 
that Republic, then at war with a part of the citizens, 
and that without Oribe's consent the Motevidean dif- 
ference could not be settled. Adhering to this state- 
ment officially given by Rosas to Lord Howden and 
Count Walewski, England and France sent out two 
diplomatic agents to treat with General Oribe and the 
Government of the besieged city; their instructions 
did not authorize them to recognize Rosas as having 
anything to do with the civil war in the Uruguayan 
Rspublic, not even as an ally. This kept up the farce 
Rosas wished the world to believe, at least it gave it 
an official colouring; nevertheless every person in this 
country knew that Oribe would not dare act contrary 
to Rosas's orders. Captain Gore, a Post captain in the 
British navy, was England's agent in this case; he 
arrived at Montevideo early in 1848 and presented his 
credentials to the besieged government and to the 
besieging General. The French agent arriving with 
Captain Gore had to remain inactive in consequence 
of the French revolution which occurred almost imme- 
diately after his arrival, with addictional news that his 
master, the king of France, was an exile in England. 
In the meantime Captain Gore lost no time in endea- 
vouring to fulfil his mission^ but soon became con- 
vinced that his efforts would be unsuccessful; in the 
course of the negotiations he found out that General 
Oribe could give no direct answer to any proposal be- 
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fore three or four weeks after it was made — the time 
necesary for consulting Rosas — however, the Captain, 
with the true persistency of a Briton, would not admit 
of failure and paid bi-weekly visits to the General at 
his encampment. The Government of the city looked 
on those frequent visits to the enemy's camp with a 
jealous eye, the authorities fancied Captain Gore was 
on more favourable terms with the besieging General 
than with the inside government of the city. The au- 
thorities of the city showed their displeasure in the fo- 
llowing curious way: — At that time there was a rule 
for men-of-war boats to draw up to the left side of the 
Mole or landing place, and traffic boats to the right 
side. Captain Gore was in the habit of hiring a sailing 
boat to go to General Oribe's encampment, being more 
expeditious than the overland route, and when return- 
ing he generally drew up to the men-ot-war side of 
the Mole, to avoid wading through a great number of 
fishing and traffic boats, whereas the men-of-war side 
of the Mole was of easy access, being occupied by only 
a few boats. One day when the Captain was seen taking 
a boat to go on his usual visit, the sentry on the Mole 
was ordered by his officer not to allow him to land on 
the men-of-war side; later on the Captain's hired boat 
drew up to this side and as he was coming up the stairs 
of the Mole the sentry cried out «Back! The Captain 
pretended not to hear and continued his upward route; 
the sentry repeated his challenge and lowered his mus- 
ket just as the Captain reached the head of the stairs 
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and suddenly wrenching the musket from the sentry 
threw it into the sea, coolly walked up the Mole, pas- 
sing the guard house and reaching his home without 
any further molestation. It is as well to bear in mind 
that Captain Gore was a very powerful, strongly built 
man, six feet two in height. The following day he sent 
a note to the Minister of foreign affairs of Uruguay 
complaining of the insult offered to Her Britannic 
Majesty's representative; the Minister answered in 
most polite terms regretting the occurrence and stating 
that the Captain was not personally known to the sen- 
try who merely complied with one of the port rules. 
Captain Gore continued his visits as usual to General 
Oribe, but after this occurrence always went in a Bri- 
tish man-of-war boat. 

"At that time there was a strong squadron of Bri- 
tish ships in the port of Montevideo officered by a fair 
share of the nobility, such as Lord Francis Russell, 
Lord Foley, the Honorable Francis Eggerton and 
many others. In March 1848 Don Florencio Vare- 
la was assassinated in Montevideo by order of General 
Oribe. Mr. Varela was the editor and propietor of the 
Corhercio del Plata, a daily paper very damaging to 
Rosas and his cause. Mr. Varela was a man of great 
influence with the government of Montevideo and an 
unofficial councillor of State; his immediate assassin 
was a soldier of Oribe; being afterwards caught and 
tried he proved to the satisfaction of the Court that in 
committing this murder he obeyed orders from head 
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quarters; he was consequently sentenced to imprison- 
ment only/ his name was Cabrera. This was the last po- 
litical murder of any importance committed up to the 
time of Rosas' downfall in 1852. During the year 1849 
the French blockade was raised. France had more than 
enough to attend to at home, and patched up a sort of 
settlement with Rosas. lu the latter months of this year 
Mr. Southern was sent out from England as Minister 
Plenipotentiary with orders to conclude the settlement 
made by Lord Howden, in some details left unfinished 
until the Argentine ships of war were returned to Ro- 
sas Mr. Southern sailed for Buenos Ayres in H. M. S. 
«Alecto», the Argentine ships of war being at the same 
time towed up by H. M. steamers « Harpy » and «Lizard». 
As the appointed hour for saluting the Argentine flag 
drew near, a curious difficulty was noticed; the British 
war ships had in their set of flags of foreign nations 
the blue and white flag of the Argentine Republic. 
These were the colours of the genuine Argentine flag, 
but Rosas had long since discarded the blue colour and 
replaced it by a dark red; the blue being the colour 
used as a badge by the Unitarian political party. To 
cut this gordian knot, the Captain of H. M. S. «Alecto» 
sent a boat on shore to get a flag from the Captain of 
the port; this delayed the salute half an hour beyond 
time, but in the end Rosas 's peculiar flag was saluted 
and he was satisfied; he certainly would not have accep- 
ted the salute if it had been given to the genuine Ar- 
gentine flag (blue and white). During the last fourteen 
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years of Rosas's reign he allowed nothing blue in the 
country: crockery ware, prints, ribbons and everything 
of that colour had to be destroyed or hidden. Mr. Sou- 
thern turned out to be a great favourite with Rosas, in 
fact Rosas at all times showed great favour to the En- 
glish. The first Lieutenant of the steamer «Alecto» was 
an especial favorite of his, so much so that he insisted 
on the Lieutenant's accepting an invitation to dine 
with him at Palermo every day while on shore. This 
kindnesss turned out to be the Lieutenant's ruin: — It 
so happened at one of these dinner parties that the 
wine was extra strong, (one of those playful tricks that 
Rosas enjoyed and frequently indulged in,) so strong 
in fact that the Liutenant very soon felt the effects of 
it and became helplessly intoxicated, although very or- 
derly. The news reached the ears of his Captain, who 
was envious of Rosas's friendship for his inferior officer, 
' and the Lieutenant was put under arrest in his own ca- 
bin and subsequently tried by court martial for un- 
gentlemanly conduct. Rosas endeavoured in vain to 
quash the trial, confessing at the same time the trick 
played on his friend, but his efforts were useless; the 
Lieutenant was sentenced to be placed at the bottom 
of the list, which was tantamount to condemning him 
to the retired list. He was consequently sent home by 
the first ship sailing for England, much to the regret 
of every officer in the squadron, with the sole excep- 
tion of his own Captain, who was as much disliked by 
his brother officers as the young Lieutenant was liked. 
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Rosas never would receive the Captain of the «Alccto» 
after this occurrence. Mr. Proctor, the clergyman of 
H. M. S. « Southampton », a fifty gun frigate carrying 
the Admiral's flag, was then high in Rosas's favour and, 
presuming on his influence he interceded for the Cap- 
tain, but Rosas was as firm in his dislikes as he was firm 
in his friendship; he told Mr. Proctor not to speak in 
favour of a man who would do so much injury to a 
brother officer for having unwittingly committed such 
a paltry offence. 

'•Rosas was fond of practical jokes. I will here en- 
deavour to explain one which very much pleased his 
followers and out of which he made great capital, inas- 
much as it made him appear a man of great power. A 
dish of food very much used 'in this country is that 
called Masamorra; this is made of crushed Indian 
corn boiled in milk for three hours, i he corn is crush- 
ed or pounded in a large mortar with a wooden pestle^ 
generally on the day it is intended for use, and done 
so by some member of the household; frequently the 
mistress of the house helps at the finishing point ot the 
crushing to see that it is properly and evenly pounded. 
The British Minister was one day expected at Palermo; 
at. the hour of his arrival Miss Rosas was in the passage 
pounding Indian corn; the Minister after saluting the 
young lady very gallantly offered to assist her at her 
work and pounded away for a full half hour, scattering 
the corn over the floor instead of crushing it which, of 
course, caused much laughter. Miss Rosas, taking the 
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pestle showed him how she could crush the corn with- 
out scattering any, wheias every stroke the Minister 
gave made the grains jump out over the floor: trifling 
as it seems, a practised hand is required to do it pro- 
perly and the Minister was gallantly awkward. The 
laughter brought numerous members of the household 
to the spot; all had seen the British Minister pound 
corn for. Rosas's dinner, and this was just what Rosas 
wanted; he made his faithful followers believe that he was 
sufficiently powerful to oblige the British Minister to 
pound corn. Any man with the pretensions of a gentle- 
man would have done what the British Minister did, 
that is, offer to assist a lady in similar circumstances; 
yet Rosas and his party gave it the colouring it suited 
them and made great fuss about nothing. 

"From this date up to May 185 1 everything went 
on smoothly in Buenos Ayres, commerce revived and 
flourished to an extent unknown previously. On May 
i®^ 185 1 General Urquiza, then Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Eritre Rios, issued a proclamation declaring 
war against Rosas. Urquiza rapidly got together an ar- 
my of twelve thousand men and managed to get Brazil 
and Uruguay to join in alliance; these allies sent about 
eight thousand men besides the Brazilian navy. With 
this army Urquiza's first attempt was to raise the siege 
of Montevideo and with that object he attacked General 
Oribe and routed his twelve or fourteen thousand men, 
thereby gaining the first battle of importance and 
raising the siege of Montevideo. Urquiza next mar- 
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ched to meet Rosas and gave him battle at Caseros 
some four leagues outside the city of Buenos Ayres on 
the 3^ of February 1852. Rosas himself commanded, 
but he had little confidence in his principal officers; 
he suspected most of them of treason, which events 
showed to be correct; however he gave Urquiza battle 
and after an eight hours' fight Rosas' reign was for 
ever ended. Entire regiments of Rosas's army never 
went into action; his artillery fought to the last moment 
as also one division of infantry; the remainder of the ar- 
my, amounting to about twenty thousand men, with the 
sole exception of one Cavalry regiment, showed not 
the white feather but the colours of treason. When 
Urquiza saw he had gained the day, he sent round to 
the rear of Kosas's army a division of cavalry to cut him 
off the retreat to the city; a squadron of this cavalry 
situated on the Maldonado, a small rivulet betwen the 
field of battle and the city, were challenged by a solita- 
ry horseman with the cry: make way, here comes Rosas! 
That solitary horseman was Rpsas himself, who at half 
past three o'clock, seeing the battle was irretrievably 
lost, mounted a very swift horse and left the field of 
battle followed only by one faithful orderly; and such 
was the terror of his name that the enemy's troops at 
the Maldonado rivulet were so stunned that they allo- 
wed him to pass at lightning speed. Arriving at his 
house in the city he found his daughter in tears^ he 
begged her to cheer up and assist him to prepare for 
exile where, he said, they would live happier than in 
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their own country. That evening he and his daughter 
went to the British legation, trom there they were sent 
on board an English man-of-war at up. m. on the 
day of the battle of Caseros, February 3^, 1852. Rosas 
and his famliy settled in England near Southampton 
and died there many years after the fatal battle of 
Caseros." 

The morning after the battle of Caseros the inhabi- 
tants of Buenos Ayres were surprised to see groups of 
soldiers in tens and twenties wearing the uniform of 
the victorious army scattered through the city. These 
soldiers very soon made their errands known: by eight 
o'clock in the morning they plundered a jeweller's shop, 
an hour after some house in every street in the city 
was sacked. 

The inhabitants, native and foreign, now justly alarm- 
ed, formed into groups^ armed themselves and moun- 
ted guard on the fiat roofs of the houses. Almost eve- 
ry inhabitant in the city, in consequence of the trou- 
bled state of the country, had arms of some kind, there' 
was no house without a rifle, musket or fowling pie- 
ce; up to this very day every man in Buenos Ayres car- 
ries or keeps a revolver. 

The armed citizens now finding themselves strong 
acted boldly and shot down every soldier caught robbing. 
Later in the day plunder was not confined to Soldiers, 
servants and the rabble took their turn at it; furniture, 
bundles of clothes, trunks laden with valuables and pia- 
nos carried in some cases by five 01 six women, were 
seen passing through the streets. 
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A deputation of the citizens went tc General Urqui- 
za's head quarters and requested he would send in to 
the city a sufficient number of troops to protect it from 
being sacked. The General immediately sent in a di- 
vision of cavalry, declared the city under martial law 
and issued a decree ordering that any person carrying 
a bundle or parcel of any kind was to be considered 
a robber and as such was to be shot without any trial. 
In the meantime the citizens, not placing too much taith 
in the troops sent to protect them, remained armed and 
besides keeping guard on the roofs of the houses they 
formed numerous patrols of fifty men each for night 
service, armed with four thousand muskets given for 
that purpose by General Urquiza. This determined 
stand of the citizens put an end to the robbing. 

The red ribbons and red vests hitherto worn by the 
natives were thrown aside, much to the annoyance of 
the victorious General who, having been brought up 
under the red ribbon rule, was sorry to see it abhorred 
and looked on by the citizens as a badge of servility. 
Three weeks after the battle he issued a proclamation 
advising but not ordering the use of it; some of the 
most timid put on the ribbons again^butthj great ma- 
jority would not. In this case Urquiza followed Rosas' 
plan of enforcing the use of it by example and without 
an order. To effect this he marched at the head of 
his triumphant army through the city dressed in full 
uniform excepting only the cocked hat and feathers, 
which was replaced by a private gentleman's tall black 
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hat with a wide red band instead of black. His plan 
succeeded, on the following day almost every native 
in the city wore the red ribbon. 

The citizens soon became aware that Urquiza's Go- 
vernment was only a repetition of that of Rosas — a 
rose with another name. In May the newly elected 
members of parliament met and the debates became so 
stormy that Urquiza, fearing his newly gained laurels 
would be wrenched from him, ordered some pieces of 
artillery in front of the Parliament house with the in- 
tent of terrifying the opposition members; the show of 
artillery had not however the desired effect, the oppo- 
sition members carried their point, but on leaving the 
house of Parliament they were arrested and sent on 
board a ship of war as state prisoners; from this date 
the people lost all hope of a liberal government under 
Urquiza. 

This high-handed proceeding drove the people into 
a conspiracy which ended in open rebellion three 
months after — on the ii*** of September following: on 
this date General Urquiza set sail for San Nicolas, 
leaving General Galan governor pro tem of Buenos 
Ay res, with four thousand troops and some forty pie- 
ces of artillery. The conspirators on that very day 
called their volunteers to arms and marched outside 
the city with the intention of giving battle to General 
Galan at his own encampment. The General seeing his 
case hopeless retired by forced marches and reached 
the frontiers of the Province with less than half his 
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division, leaving the conspirators in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the city and Province of Buenos Ay res. 

The victorious volunteers now elected an ad-interim 
government of the most respectable men of the^ Unita- 
rian party; this ad-intetim government, immediately af- ^ 
ter taking possession ordered the election of members 
of parliament, which took place with a freedom unknown 
in this country for many years. 

In the meantime Urquiza was not idle, he gathered 
together all his forces in the interior provinces and ra- 
pidly sent them on to Buenos Ayres, where they were 
joined by about two thousand federals under the com- 
mand of Colonel Lagos. This force, now amounting to 
about fourteen thousand men, laid siege to the city of 
Buenos Ayres on the i®^ of December 1852. General 
Urquiza himself arrived at the headquarters ot the 
besieging army some time after, establishing his head 
quarters at San Jose de Flores, some three miles out- 
side the city of Buenos Ayres. The siege lasted from 
December i^* 1852 tn July 13^^ 1853, during which 
time the first constitutfonal Magna Charta of the Argen- 
tine Republic was framed by the lepresentatives of 
thirteen provinces, the fourteenth forming the Republic, 
that of Buenos Ayres, not being represented, did not 
recognise the constitutional Magna Charta. 

The besieged held their ground well and were ulti- 
mately' victorious. General Urquiza seeing his case ho- 
peless took refuge on board an American ship of war 
and sailed up the river to the city of Parana; his army 
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dispersed in all directions and, the siege of Buenos Ay- 
res was consequently raised. Urquiza now took the reins 
of government as President of the thirteen provinces of 
the Argentine Confederation; the iourteenth province 
(Buenos Ayres) not recognising the legality of Urquiza's 
'election, framed a very liberal Constitution and decla- 
red the city and province an independent State. During 
the following six years the two governments kept the 
country in a continual state of anarchy. Urquiza was 
most certainly the cause of this: nothing less than the 
supreme command of the entire Republic would satis- 
fy him. On one occasion he declared in an official des- 
patch that he did not wage war against the inhabitants 
nor against its Governor, whereupon the Governor, Doc- 
tor Valentine Alsina, resigned his office and enlisted as a 
common soldier in the volunteer national guards, then 
on duty in the trenches against Urquiza's besieging ar- 
my. This noble act on the part of the Governor of Bue- 
nos Ayres did not satisfy Urquiza^ he was not lack of 
excuses to evade his promise given in the official 'des- 
patch. In 1859 he again prepared to invade Buenos 
Ayres and with that object raised a strong army. The 
Buenos Ayrean government resolved to meet him before 
he could arrive at the gates of the city and hastily form- 
ed an army corps which marched towards the fron- 
tier and came in sight of the enemy at Cepeda, a small 
river near the frontiers of Buenos Ayres. 

Both armies fought with great bravery, both claimed 
the victory^ but Urquiza remained master of the field of 
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battle because the Buenos Ayrean cavalry fled at a most 
critical moment owing to a mistaken report that all their 
artillery had fallen into the hands of the enemy. This 
took place just at nightfall, and the Buenos Ayrean ar- 
my being left without any cavalry retired to San Nico- 
las (a city on the river Parana) where they embarked 
and sailed for Buenos Ayres. Thus Urquiza remained 
in possession of the field of battle, but so shattered was 
his army that he suffered the enemy to retreat without 
any molestation of importance. 

After some days' rest and receiving reinforcements 
he set out for the city of Buenos Ayres in slow mar- 
ches; this time the farmers suffered severely: entire flocks 
of two thousand sheep were wantonly slaughtered by 
the invading army. Mr Robert Nugent and many of 
our countrymen were sufferers as well as the native far- 
mers. Horses were unceremoniously taken from their 
owners and herds of cattle were slaughtered or driven 
off for the benefit of the officers. 

When the invading army arrived at the gates of Bue- 
nos Ayres General Urquiza summoned the city to sur- 
render and getting an answer in the negative he decla- 
red it in a state of siege. This siege however was of 
very short duration, it lasted less than a month; on 
the 11^^ of November 1859 hesigneda treaty of peace 
with the Government of Buenos Ayres and once 
more embarked for his native province, Entre Rios. He 
ordered his army to evacuate the Province or State of 
Buenos Ayres, the cavalry to retire by land in forced 
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marches, the artillery and infantry by water in vessels 
provided by the Government of the city. 

The cavalry in their retreat committed sad havoc, 
the more so as they were dilscontented with the treaty 
of peace which was more favourable to Buenos Ayres 
than to Urquiza. By this treaty the Government of 
Buenos Ayres was entitled to revise the Constitution 
of 1853, reform it and then incorporate the State with 
tne other thirteen under a newly elected President of 
the Republic. 

The Constitution was revised and reformed by a par- 
liamentary Convention elected by the people for that 
purpose and finally accepted by all parties. This busi- 
ness took up the greater part of the year i860 and 
went in to some months of 1861 ,when, unfortunately, 
there was some loophole or question left unsolved or 
unsettled that had to be decided by cannon and 
musket. 

Both parties again let loose the dogs of war. The 
province or State of Buenos Ayres against the other 
thirteen. General Urquiza was not now President of the 
Republic, his term had expired, but he was Generali- 
simo of the armies of the Republic, and on this occa- 
sion Commander-in-chief of the army that was to in- 
vade Buenos Ayres and not leave a cow, horse or 
sheep to the hated Buenos Ayreans. In the meantime 
the Buenos Ayreans under the command of young 
General Mitre hastened to meet Urquiza beyond the 
limits of the State, to avoid the plunder they were threa- 
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tened with. General Mitre on taking command of his 
army issued a proclamation in which he stated that 
any member of the army found stealing anything how- 
ever trifling would incur the penalty of death, he 
said he used advisedly the word member so as to in- 
clude the medical corps, as he knew from experience 
in previous commands that the medical corps prescri- 
bed more fowl than medicine for their patients. 

What a difference between two Generals, natives of 
the same country; one would permit his soldiers to 
plunder anything and everything, the other would 
have any man in his army tried by drum head court 
martial and shot for stealing a hen. 

General Mitre, at this time Governor of the State 
of Buenos Ay res, handed over his power as such to the 
Deputy governor and led his army towards the fron- 
tiers; reaching the river Pavon, which divides the State 
of Buenos Ayres. from that of Santa Fe, or. within a 
very short distance of the official boundary, he sighted 
General Urquiza's army encamped in full battle array. 
Urquiza had of course the advantage of placing his ar- 
my in the best position the ground would afford, he 
having been first in the field. Mitre, nevertheless, de- 
termined to attack^ and on the morning of the 1 7 ^^ of 
September 1861 opened fire; the battle wavered now 
in favour of one, then in favour of the other parly, when 
again whole divisions of Mitre's cavalry fled as at the 
previous battle of Cepeda. General Homos, who com- 
manded a division of two thousand cavalry, was left 
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only with a few officers and about fifty men, principally 
orderlies of the officers, yet with this handful of men he 
did wonders. A little later General Flores' cavalry dis- 
persed, but all ihe officers remained on the field of battle; 
now these officers armed themselves with carbines and 
fought during the rest of the day as common soldiers. 
In the meantime Mitre's infantry and artillery stood 
their ground firmly and before sun-set they had gained 
the battle of Pavon. Urquiza's army, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Entre Rios division, was completely rou- 
ted, all his artillery was taken by Mitre, as also many 
thousand prisoners. Urquiza's own Entre-Rianos with 
himself at the head were in full retreat. All would have 
been taken prisoners if Mitre had cavalry to follow 
them up, but it will be remembered a great part of 
Mitre's horse fled in the early part of the day. 

The first news reaching the city of Buenos Ayres 
was brought by a runaway cavalry Colonel who repor- 
ted the battle lost; at that time the telegraph wires ex- 
tended only twenty miles outside the city and the field 
of battle was one hundred and eighty miles off. It was 
only on the night of the i8 ^^ the official despatch reach- 
ed the city announcing that the Buenos Ayres army 
had gained the battle of Pavon. 

As soon as General Mitre got some reinforcements 
of cavalry he pushed on towards the interior provinces, 
took possession of the city of Rosario and soon paci- 
^ed all the other provinces. Urquiza with the Entre 
Rios division had in the meantime crossed the river 
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Parana and reached his own native province where he 
was left undisturbed by Mitre, who shortly initiated the 
preliminaries of that peace which finally united all the 
provinces under one Government. 



GENERAL MITRE'S PRESIDENCY 

The Administration over which this distinguished 
Argentine statesman, soldier and writer who is now, 
after a lapse of 30 years, again a candidate for the 
highest honour in his country's gift, presided was a land- 
mark in its history as the first that put the country in 
civilizing touch with Europe. Many English enterpri • 
ses that are now flourishing here were initiated during 
his six years' term of office, and the encouragement 
given to them at their birth is a set-off to his credit as a 
ruler against the great blunder of the Paraguayan war, 
into which he allowed his country to be dragged by 
Brazilian diplomacy. He assumed office in October 
1862 as President of the Republic, by the unanimous 
vote of his countrymen. Everything went well till the 
end of 1864, when Brazil, in pursuance of her designs, 
invaded the republic of Uruguay, and the famous tyrant 
of Paraguay, Francisco Solano Lopez, retorted by de- 
claring war on the empire of Brazil. The Emperor 
Dom Pedro's troops swarmed across the frontier and 
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-were speedily in Montevideo, where they made Gene~ 
ral Flores ( a supposed abettor of the Imperial designs 
and who was murdered in the street four years later ) 
Dictator. A Triple Alliance was formed between Bra- 
zil, this country and Uruguay against Paraguay. In Ju- 
ne 1865 the first blood was drawn in a sea, or rather 
river fight, between the Brazilian fleet, which included 
some monitors, and what few cranky ships little Para- 
.;guay could muster as men of war: the action took place 
at Riachuelo, off Corrientes, and so gallantly did the 
Paraguayans handle their better equipped foe, that 
the fight ended in "Kilkenny cat" fashion, every ship 
on both sides being sunk or disabled. Meanwhile 
President Mitre was named Generalisimo of the Allied 
troops which to the number of 60,000 men were concen- 
trated at Paso de la Patria and invaded Paraguay ear- 
ly in 1866. The first battle was fought at Boqueron in 
July, and the Allies were defeated with a loss of 8000 
men. It took them a couple of months to reorganize, 
and then a similar or worse defeat befell them in Septem- 
ber, in an ill judged and worse planned assault on the 
strongly entrenched position of Curupaity. The Argen- 
tine troops, the salt of the alliance, performed prodigies 
of valour at this assault, losing an enormous proportion 
of officers of the first families of the country and 5000 
men. Not until February of 1867 were they able to 
again face their gallant foe in another effort to take 
Curupaity. Again were they repulsed with terrific slaugh- 
ter. There was also severe fighting at the fortress of 
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Humayta. To increase the woes of the allied troops 
cholera broke out amongst them and carried off almost 
as many victims as the war. The English and United 
States Ministers, Mr. Gould and Mr. Washburn, made 
fruitless efforts at mediation. In 1868 the feature of 
the war was the investment of Humaita; the gallant 
garrison held out till the month of August and then 
evacuated it, falling back on Angosturu, where Colonel 
Thompson made a most heroic stand till the last day 
of the year, when he surrendered with 1500 men and 
ICO guns. 

Amongst the enterprises to be referred to as started 
while General Mitre ruled this country the follo- 
wing were the most prominent. The "Standard" news- 
paper, now the oldest daily paper in this city; the 
Northern Railway to San Fernando and the Tigre: the 
Southern Railway to Chascomus; the London and Ri- 
ver Plate Bank; the Central Argentine and Boca Rail- 
way the Western Railway (State line) to Chivilcoy, the 
River Plate Telegraph Company's cable from Colonia 
to this city, the Italian Bank of the River Plate and 
some others of less importance. English colonies or sett- 
lements were started at Frayle Muerto (Dead Friar) in 
Cordoba, California in the Gran Chaco and Chubut in 
Patagonia, the latter exclusively Welsh. The first two 
went to the dogs and broke up with more or less cele- 
rity. Some of the «Dead Friars* as they were called 
were too like poor Lever's «Monks of the Screw> and 
too fond of sport, as all English gentlemen are^ but it 
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was chiefly in consequence of. Indian raids that the 
settlement melted away: but many of the settlers sub- 
sequently « settled down* elsewhere, took to sheep far- 
ming or something else and are to-day well to do. The 
following letter from one of these gentlemen, an old 
friend of the writer's, explains the collapseof the colony 
and shows the deadly peril of frontier life here so late 
as twenty five years ago. The Pampa Indian does not 
scalp, like his red brother of North America, but mu- 
tilates in the most abominable manner; thus explaining 
the cruelty with which he has always been treated by 
the whites. The Indiant rifces are now nearly all annihi- 
lated or reduced to submission. 

Here is a description given by one of the colonists, 
shewing the horrors of the old colonization days: 

** The colony at Fraile Muerto (now called Belleville) 
broke up in consequence of repeated invasions of the 
Indians, who not only murdered in cold blood several 
Englishmen, but swept off all the sheep, horses, cows 
and bullocks, the loss of which and the constant danger 
of being surprised by the Indians rendered that part 
of the Pampa uninhabitable." 

" All the soldiers from the fortress es on the Indian 
frontier had in those days been sent nip to join the 
army in Paraguay, therefore there was no check on Indian 
raids and they murdered, ravished and robbed with 
entire impunity, as they came in such force that it was 
out of the question to attempt to oppose them with the 
scanty resources the colonists had at hand. On New 
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Year's day 1868 I saw 1800 Indians headed by Galfu- 
cnrk on our estancia, all formed in regular squadrons 
of cavalry and driving all our living capital before them 
as quietly as if they were going to some market, and 
thereby showing their utter contempt for our presence. 
Had we not been living in a good, solid brick house 
and been well armed, we should undoubtedly have 
been all murdered in the usual Indian style, which 
barbarous custom cannot be described here, and then 
after enjoying the spectacle of our sufferings for a 
couple of hours, one would be dispatched by a knife 
through' one's throat or several lances thrust through 
one's body at the same time. 

" Being without horses, we had to be continually on 
the watch against being surprised. On one occasion, 
being engaged at work with three companions at about 
half a mile from the house, a party of well mounted 
Indians, armed with their usual long lances and bolas 
made a rueh to cut us off from our house, and we did 
not notice them until they were unpleasantly near us. 
We were all on foot and unarmed, having imprudently 
omitted to bring our rifles with us. I remember that 
we were quietly at work, when suddenly a piercing 
shout: ** My God: The Indians: We are dead menl " 
went through us like a shock of electricity, and looking 
up I saw a party of Indians, J of a mile off, coming 
straight at us at a racing pace. We instantly threw down 
our spades and shovels and ran towards the house at a 
pace I never equalled before and never probably shall 
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do again. Before we had reached halfway to our destina- 
tion, the savages were tearing down on us at a distance 
of about 600 yards and our hopes of safely reaching the 
house were rapidly vanishing, and as our pace became 
each moment slower we had every prospect of being cut 
into minced meat in a few seconds more. At this awful 
moment, two of our companions^ who fortunately hap- 
pened to be in the house, noticed the Indians and seizing 
hold of a couple of repeating rifles, fired right and left 
at the approaching Savages, who turned off at a right 
angle as soon as the bullets began to whistle among 
them. Thanks to their energy [ am still amongst the 
living. Coursing is a very pleasant pastime, but it is- 
h — 11 if ypu are the hare ! " 

"We were reduced to live on deer, wild ducks> 
partridges and armadilloes etc. for some months, but 
having at last despaired of any possible improvement 
in the near future of affairs in that part of the Pampas^ 
the colonists gradually left for more hospitable regions. 
A few, who still had hope, remained, but the majority 
of these few continually found themselves obliged to 
suffer daily increasing privations, which they vainly 
endeavoured to mitigate by indulging in more rum than 
was good for their health." 

The California colony lasted for a few years. The 
Chuput settlement had a terrible up-hill pul 1: from its 
foundation in 1865 it did no good for nearly twenty 
years, owing to the strange delusion of the Welshmen 
that isolation was an element of success. Times innu- 
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merable the settlement was on the verge of dissolution^ 
and made no practical advance until President Roca 
came into power and made National Territories of 
Chuput, the Chaco, the Fampa, Patagonia and Tierra 
de Fuego, named Governors for them all^ and thus put. 
an end to the absurd little «imperium in imperio» our 
Welsh countrymen dreamed of. The colony is still "na« 
great shakes*, the climate and want of water being a 
great drawback: but it is progressing, has a kind of a 
railway (which will probably one day stretch across the 
Andes) and the prospect of a mining boom some of 
these days, as the colonists and the governor have made 
several explorations to H^e Andes and discovered 
gold and other minerals. The late Colonel Host, for- 
merly of the German Army and Chief of the Enginee- 
ring Staff of the Argentine army, knew all the Western 
side of the Andes well, and used to say that greater 
mineral wealth is hidden on this side of the giant 
mouncains than the other, though the bare uttering of 
the word Peru sounds, or used to sound, like gold and 
silver. 

Early in 1867 there was a violent oubreak of chole- 
ra in this city and the riparian town of Rosario. Some 
3000 people succumbed between both places; the disease 
lay dormant through the winter and broke out again 
with terrific violence at the end of the year, lasting for 
some months and spreading through the province of 
Buenos Ayres, where it infused such terror that the 
sick were often left alone to die, their relatives flying. 



from the stricken home, and the neighbours afraid to 
approach and give the dying even a cup of water. Ma- 
ny "estancieros" established a kind of quarantine on 
tKeir estates, or rather ''closed the port completely", and 
strangers seeking hospitality, and which is never refus- 
ed in normal times, were warned off with loaded guns 
or hounded off with the swarms of large, ferocious cur 
dogs that are always to be found at an estancia for the 
protection of its inmates. The disease died away in the 
early months of 1868. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER PRESIDENT 



Argentina's « Grand Old Man », D. Domingo Fausti- 
no Sarmiento, was elected President of the Republic 
while he was absent as Minister Plenipotentiary in Wash- 
ington. His ^as the last legitimate election by the ge- 
nuine vote of the people to the Chief Magistracy of the 
nation. Unfortunately for his country, which had paid 
him such a flattering tribute, he did not allow it to vote 
freely for his successor. Dr. Avellaneda, a lawyer and 
rhetorician, but forced him on the people by official 
pressure. Avellaneda did the same for General Roca, 
who in turn did likewise with his brother-in-law Dr. 
Juarez Celman, a Cordobese nonentity who, after four 
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years of the worst and most corrupt government ever 
heard of in any civilized country was thrust back into 
his original private obscurity by a bloody revolution 
in July 1890, as all the woild knows, or is supposed to 
know, and certainly has very unpleasant cause to know, 
considering the ruin entailed on hundreds of thousands 




SARMIENTO 

of European investors by the malpractices of the ruler 
in question and his party. 

Sarmiento received from Mitre the tail-end of the 
Paraguayan war as a legacy. Mitre was such a dead 
failure as a Commander in Chief that he was replaced 
in 1869 by Count D'Eu, the Emperor Dom Pedro's 
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son-in-law, who infused a little life into operations and 
won a trifling victory over the now exhausted Para- 
guayans at a place called Azcurra. The poor Paraguay- 
ans were by this time worn out of men and money: 
a scrambling, running fight was kept up nevertheless 
till early in the year 1870, Lupez retreating from place 
to place in the mountains till overtaken one day at 
Aquidaban by a squadron of negro lancers, one of 
whom pinned him to the ground and put an end to the 
useless war that cost nearly 70 millions sterling and 
the lives of no fewer than 190 cxx) thousand men in fight 
and from disease. Brazil, naturally, had to pay the 
lion's share of the butcner's bill: 56 i millions stg: this 
country got off with ten millions stg and little Uruguay 
with I i million; the respective losses in food for 
powder being: Brazil 169,090; Argentina 18,500 and 
Uruguay 3,500, The money cost to this country was 
counterbalanced, if not outweighed by all the Brazi- 
lian gold that poured into it for cattle, horses and gene- 
ral supplies to the army. Paraguay has not yet recovered 
from the unholy alliance that crushed her: all her able- 
bodied men and youths were swept away and none but 
women and children left* and to this day the dispropor- 
tion between the sexes then created exists to a certain 
extent. Lopez is said by some to have been urged into 
the fatal struggle by his « favorita », Madame Lynch, 
wife of a Lieutenant in the French army, who fled to 
South America with the tyrant from Paris, where he spent 
some time before succeeding his father as Dictator. 
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Madame Lynch, who only died a few years ago, was a 
clever, handsome and ambitious woman who moulded 
the vulgar tyrant to her will in all things and was cre- 
dited with a dream of conquest that would make him 
Emperor or Dictator ot the best part of this Southern 
Continent. The dream ended with a thrust from a black 
lancer on the bleak hill side of Aquidaban. 

The Paraguayan war was hardly over when civil 
strife br ke out in the province of Entre Rios, where 
Ger eral Urquiza, who held pretty much the same iron 
sway there as Lopez in Paraguay, or Rosas in his time, 
was treacherously murdered in his Palace of San Jose 
by emissaries of Lopez Jordan, an ambitious local party 
leader who wanted to succeed him as Governor of the 
province. Urquiza's way of ruling his turbulent province 
was arbitrary, but not so bad in many essential respects. 
Murderers and thieves got shorter shrift than they have 
received since: and it used to be said while he was in 
power that one might safely leave a sack of sovereigns 
in the open country, go back for it in a month, and find 
it untouched, such was the whole*:ome terror entertained 
for the fiery old gaucho in San Jose. The National Go- 
vernment « intervened », as we say here, in the local 
struggle, which lasted off and on till 1873 when it came 
to an end with what is called by courtesy a « battle » in 
these regions, at a place called Don Gonzalo. During 
this revolution, Saimiento who never did things by 
halves, offered $ 20,000 gold dollars for Lopez Jordan's 
head: but the latter managed to keep it on his shoulders 
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in exile in Banda Oriental until two years ago, when he 
was shot in broad day-light in a street in this city by 
a man who had an old grudge against him. The Ur- 
quiza family were accused of having a hand in the deed, 
but they publicly disavowed it. 

The event of Sarmiento's term of office however, 
was the Great Plague of 1871, an epidemic of that 
terrible tropical disease, V'ellow Fever. The Fever 
Fiend found this city in exactly the condition that 
suited him: it was simply a dung hill. The streets had 
for years and years been made and mended with the 
refuse and filth from the scavengers' carts, on which 
were heaped uncut stones of all sizes, which led an 
English doctor in Corrientes to say that the streets of 
Buenos Ayres were paved with " petrified kidneys. " 
These *' Kidneys " and the filth under them were being 
dug and turned up for the laying of the first water 
pipes and tramway rails the city had seen; the summer 
was the hottest on record, and the broiling sun for 
weeks and weeks, with frequent rain on the tainted 
upturned soil, caused a sickening effluvia, and the 
citizens absc lutely lived in a perpetual bath of pestilen- 
tial steam. At that time the Riachuelo, a small stream 
at the South end of the city, was nothing better than 
an open sewer: the numerous cattle slaughtering esta- 
blishments on its banks discharged all tne blood and 
refuse into it, and the stench from it used often to 
sicken the whole city long before the Yellow fever 
pounced on it. The mighty River of Silver in front of 
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the city, from which the new water supply was taken, 
was poisoned by the flow from its insignificant tribu- 
tary, and millions of dead fish floated on the surface 
rotting under the scorching sun Add to this that the 
system of « drainage » then in vogue was to dig the 
cesspools down to the water stratum, and that most of 
the inhabitants used the water from wells ( « pozos » ) 
dug within a few yards of the domestic « drain », and 
it can be seen how specially prepared the City of Good 
Airs and Bad Smells was for the dreadful visitation 
that overtook it. Strange coincidence: the Pest came 
f!om poor, conquered, ruined Paraguay. Some priso- 
ners of war were sent back from Brazil to Asuncion and 
on landing there were found to have yellow fever; it 
spread and a good many people, chiefly of the poorer 
classes, succumbed. Then the disease suddenly jumped 
across the river Parana to the city of Cornentes, where 
it made an end of one quarter of the small population. 
Meanwhile the somnolent authorities here contented 
themselves with « declaring * quarantine without enfor- 
cing it, a trick they have to the present day. Under this 
easy-going system a passenger who had come down 
from Corrientes and was with others confined in what 
passed for a Lazaretto at Ensenada, walked out one 
fine morning, mounted a horse and rode into town to 
his family residence in the parish of San Telmo, the 
dirtiest quarter of a dirty city, and the most crowded 
with low lodging houses ( « conventillos » ) in which the 
emigrants from Southern Europe, then just beginning 
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to arrive, and whose personal uncleanliness is prover- 
bial, used to sleep at night packed like sardines in 
small rooms more like pig-sties than human habitations. 
The Ensenada passenger had hardly crossed his thres 
hold when he took to his bed with the fever: he pulled 
through, but all his family caught the fever and died. 
This was the beginning of a devastating pestilence only 
to be compared with the awful plagues of the Middle 
Ages in Italy or that in London while the Merry Monarch 
was King Unfortunately tnere was no Solomon Eagle 
here to laise a warning voice. The Municipality was 
then, as for many years after, composed of a highly 
respectable lot of old women in black frock coats: they 
could not see the danger, or, if they did, had neither 
resources, brains or courage to cope with it. For the 
first month the disease was confined to the parish ot 
San Telmo; nearly all the victims were Italian emi 
grantrs, with an occasional petty shopkeeper who came 
in contact with them. The doctors, as they still do 
when there is an annual alarm every summer of a « sus- 
picious » case or cases on board steamers from Brazil^ 
differed and disputed as to the disease, and did their 
best to persuade the citizens that it was anything or 
everything but what it really was, the most virulent type 
of yellow fever. When February began the deaths from 
the epidemic alone were only 20 per day, an alarming 
ratio in a population of i bo,ooo souls. Nevertheless San 
Telmo was the only parish as yet attacked. The fashio- 
nable West End of tnis city is at the North End (as an 
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Irishman would say ) and none of the residents of the 
favoured quarter had more than heard of the pest 
through the columns of the morning papers. With in- 
credible obtuseness and a fatalism worthy of Turks, the 
Municipality, instead of prohibiting the annual Saturna- 
lia of Carnival, during which the people in those days 
( the orgy is now dead in all but name ) used to indulge 
in the greatest excesses of decent and indecent de- 
bauchery and folly, absolutely did their utmost to 
impart more than usual « 6clat » and excess to the three 
days pandemonium. As if in solemn warning of the 
terrible result, the very first day of the Saturnalia, the 
Very Revd. Canon Fahy, a venerable Irish priest, 
chaplain to the residents of that nationality, a man 
known, beloved and respected by all classes, from the 
highest to the humblest^ whose wise counsels were often 
sought by the rulers of the land, including Rosas, who 
had a profound respect alike for his sound views as a 
citizen and virtues as a priest, was carried off by the 
plague, contracted at the death bed of a poor Italian 
washerwoman in San Telmo, though he himself lived in 
the central and hitherto healthy part of town. The 
passing away of this good shepherd was unnoticed, 
except by his sorrowing flock, for the two remaining 
days of Carnival. Masqueraders in all kinds of fantastic 
costumes thronged the streets. At night the high society 
of the land went to the balls at the principal clubs; 
while the Bacchanalian orgies of the middle and lowei 
classes at the public masquerade balls in the theatres 



made night hideous with demoniac revelry, while Death 
prepared to pounce on thousands of them as soon as 
this their last revel was over. 

On Ash-Wednesday the death of Father Fahy, of 
Dr. Bosch, Don Bernab6 Molina, a very wealthy man, 
and some few others became generally known and 
caused great alarm among the better classes and had 
the effect of rousing the Municipality to action. Tar 
barrels were burned in the streets at night to disinfect 
the air: every house was ordered to be whitewashed, 
inside and outside, under heavy penalties: the streets 
were thoroughly cleaned: the scavengers' carts called 
twice a day for the house refuse: the Southern Ceme- 
tery, the largest in the city, was set apart for the victims 
of the plague. On February the 22d. the pest made a 
spring from its birth place at the south and right across 
the city to the north, where a death occurred in calle 
Paraguay, which intersects calle Florida, the most aris- 
tocratic street in the town. This caused intense alarm; 
and the fear that rapidly spread through all classes 
helped to swell the number of victims, the daily deaths 
as the month closed being about fifty. Before the Ides 
of March arrived the return for every 24 hours had 
reached well over a hundred, and the grave-diggers 
began to find their dismal work too much for them. 
They worked day and night, and a more terribly weird 
spectacle than that of these brawny men ( mostly Bis- 
cayans from the closed « saladeros » or cattle slaugh- 
tering establishments ) at work under the silver light of 
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a moon so brilliant that they could dispense with lan- 
terns, has never been seen oi recorded in fact or. fiction. 
The doctors now recommended all, who could, to at 
once leave the city and, as example is better than pre- 
cept, a good many of them led the way in following 
their owr prescription: but to the credit of the profes- 
sion it must be said that the majority remained at their 
posts, amongst them the few English doctors then here,. 
most of whom caught the fever, but recovered. The 
exodus was general: by rail and road, in all kinds of 
vehicles, on horseback and on foot, the terrified citizen*, 
fled to the near country towns, which were soon densely 
crowded. The National and Provincial Governments, 
the Municipality and a Relif^f Committee of Notables 
were now all working together to stem the plague, and 
£ 80,000 was given to the Municipality by the Provin- 
cial Government, for relief and other purposes. Heavy 
rains came on: it was hoped they would have cleared 
the tainted air, as rain is always healthy in this climate, 
but, instead of that, a fearful spurt of the plague occurred 
all along the « terceros » three deep, narrow streets in> 
different parts of the city through which the rain water 
used to rush to the river, and people and horses were 
often drowned and carried away by the torrent in them* 
after a heavy fall of rain. In the last week of March the 
death roll had risen to the appalling figure of 350 per 
day. The panic and ravages of the disease were now 
general; the supply of coffins was no longer equal to the 
demand, and the corpses of the poorer victims had to- 
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be flung into carts, which conveyed them to an enor- 
mous pit in the Southern Cemetery into which the 
dreadful loads were tilted as if they were rubbish. The 
number of grave diggers had now to be trebled and 
^juadrupled by the. offer of enormously high wages, yet 
still it was no uncommon thing at the Southern Ceme- 
tery for those who went to pay the last sad tribute to 
a friend who had succumbed to the pest, to have to 
-walk through long lanes of coffins, piled six high on 
both sides, waiting for their turn to go underground. In 
face of this, many have never been able to find out 
where their relatives were interred in the cemetery. 
Eleven thousand people died in this terrible month. 
But the climax was not yet reached. April opened with 
the Grim Reaper whetting his scythe for a final sweep. 
In Holy Week the official death returns were given at 
400 per day: but the grave diggers did not mince matters 
and admitted that one thousand per day was nearer 
the mark. The climax was at last reached on Easter 
Monday April loth., when one thousand one hundred 
corpses were interred. Government had ordered a three 
-weeks' suspension of business and of all payments, a 
moratorium of death in fact, and on this awful Black 
Monday the desolated city was a sight never to be 
forgotten. From every second halldoor in the city and 
outlets long weepers of crape floated. The streets were 
as empty, more so, than they would have been in the 
deadest hour of night in ordinary times. Hearses and carts 
:going about with coffins for sale were the only vehicles to 
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be seen. The few policemen still on duty in the streets 
stared in amazement at the few odd citizens that passed 
them, as if they thought the latter mad to remain in 
the plague-stricken town. The writer well remembers 
the odour of Death, the worse than graveyard smell, 
observable all over the city on that memorable Black 
Monday, while the hot autumn sun blazed overhead and 
added to the singular oppressiveness of the tainted air. 
Till the end of Easter Week the mortality continued 
terrible, but never again touched the appalling figure of 
Easter Monday. The Southern Cemetery could hold no 
more corpses; it was full to overflowing. Government 
ordered lime to be strewn over its surface: its gates 
were closed, and the corps of 400 gravediggers, not one 
of whom had even been attacked by the plague, were 
transferred to the new Cemetery at the Chacarita. 

About the middle of April « Pallida Mors » got tired 
of knocking at both palaces and huts; his scythe was 
blunted after his long space of dreadful work (100 days) 
and the daily mortality fell gradually, or rather rapidly, 
arid at the end of the month it was only 100 in the 24 
hours. Hope revived; many of those who had fled 
( mostly business men who, true to the instincts of their 
class, could not forget Mammon, even in face of such a 
dreadful visitation from God, due to the outrageous 
neglect of His sanitary laws ) returned to town in the 
pursuit of the Almighty Dollar and paid for their te- , 
merity with their lives, as they were caught in the last 
eddies of the plague and died. 
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The « Butcher's bill » had now to be counted. The 
native papers and the " Standard " ( the only newspaper 
in a foreign language then of note here ) had a stiff pole- 
mic about the death roll: 26,000 all told and untold, 
for the official returns were worthless^ was that news- 
paper's figure ot the victims, and, after much useless 
challenging of such an appalling total in a population of 
160 to 180,000, most of whom hadfied, it was generally 
accepted as the only reliable estimate of the terrible 
Harvest of Death. Of this vast total only about 600 were 
English; but, although the number of this nationality in 
the city population at that time was small ( some 5000 ) 
the ratio is likewise small as compared with that of the 
other nationalities, although the English and Americans, 
( the latter are always looked on as *' Ingleses " here, 
for general purposes) clergymen, doctors and private 
individuals of both sexes, were foremost in braving death 
in attendance on the sick. Pluck had a deal to do with 
it, and it was notorious that many people succumbed 
from pure fright. 



INCIDENTS OF THE PLAGUE 

But a brief glance can be given at these: they wil* 
perhaps seem like wild dreams of fiction to present day 
readers, but those given are confined to facts that old 
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residents can easily recall. The noblest and the vilest 
passions of humanity were fanned into life by the dread- 
ful emergency: and true to the decreed struggle between 
Good and Evil since the Fall, it was hard to say which 
predominated. Avarice, that delight of Hell, led one of 
the first victims to his doom; an Italian who invested 
all his savings in rudely-made deal coffins, of which he 
had 500 made. He •* headed the procession " in the first 
of them. Many of his enterprising countrymen, unde- 
terred by his fate, took to the coffin business, and^ 
during the terrible " Hundred Days " hawked ' wooden 
suits " as they now do oranges: they were often to be 
seen at hall doors, seated on their dreary wares, waiting 
till some weeping member of a family appeared, and 
made them a sign to carry '* one " into the house: too 
often they were told to * call again " in an hour or two, 
or before night, as they would be only too certain to do 
more of their lugubrious business. One of the most im- 
pressive and nerve-trying incidents of all was the tinkling 
of little bells as the acolytes walked through the streets 
before the Roman catholic clergymen cairying the Eu- 
charist to the dying: it never ceased, night or day, and 
had such a depressing effect, especially at the dead of 
night, causing timid people to spring from their beds in 
terror, as few could sleep much at such a time, that 
before the close of the epidemic the Archbishop ordered 
the bells to be dispensed with when conveying the Last 
Sacrament to the dying. Over fifty clergymen fell victims 
to their sacred duty, the incessant fatigue making them 
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less able to resist contagion. In the height of this Reign 
of Terror many unfortunates were put in their cofRns 
*• alive ", and not a few were so buried- in one case a 
man kicked open his cofRn while in a cart on the way to 
the Cemetery: he sat up in his grave-clothes and looked 
around: the driver jumped down and fled in terror: the 
* corpse" alighted, entered a grogshop^ asked for brandy, 
and said he could not pay, as he had only just escaped 
being buried alive, pointing to the cart and cofRn: the 
propietor and his assistants rushed away down the 
street, leaving him to help himself: he recovered. An- 
other instance is recorded of a man bursting out of his 
coffin as it was about to be lowered into the grave: he 
succumbed on being sent back to his house. Innume- 
rables instances of patients jumping from their beds and 
rushing into the street, there to fall dead, in their 
delirium, were recorded. The most sacred human ties 
were snapped: husbands deserted their dying wives, 
wives their husbands: both their children: friends de- 
serted friends, or only watched by their bedside to 
pounce on their money and valuables when all was over. 
The hundreds of deserted houses in the best quarters 
of the city were sacked with impunity, as the police 
force, through death and desertion, had almost dwindled 
away. It is needless to say that all this hellish work, to 
which foul murder in too many instances must be added, 
was amongst the lower classes almost exclusively: but 
many old residents of different nationalities can recall 
to mind with pain some instances amongst the better 
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classes where fear, selfishness and cupidity played worse 
than ignoble parts: but these were the rare, very rare 
exceptions to a general display of heroism and Christian 
self-sacrifice that did honour to the sorely stricken city; 
and it is a matter of history that the English speaking 
residents were amongst the foremost in their exercise 
of those virtues. Many fell victims: but the Roll of Ho- 
nour in this metnorable Carnival of Death is too long ta 
be given here. 

The Plague over, the light-hearted citizens forgot all 
about it as quickly as they could, ana progress began 
to raise its head, as Immigration slowly revived from 
the shock given to it by the plague. The Schoolmaster 
President gave the first impulse to general education 
and State schools sprang up everywhere: one of the 
Grand Old Man's hobbies was to import school-marms 
from the United States, in which he was assisted by his 
friend Mrs. Mann, the well known female educationist 
in that country. Towards the end of the Plague Year 
an Exhibition was got up and opened in the city of 
Cordoba; it was what Unrle Sam calls " a one-horse *^ 
affair, but, as it was the first thing of the kind in this 
country, it « caught on » and was largely attended. The 
year 1872 was marked bv an event that thousands of 
people in Europe have recently had good reason to sigh 
over — the opening of the Provincial Mortage Bank of 
Buenos Ayres, the too well known ** Cedulas " of which 
have ruined thousands here and in Europe. The founder 
of this famous institution was a worthy citizen named 
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Balbin, long since gathered to his fathers. In the 
following year another institution that has contributed 
largely to the present ruin and discredit of this fine 
country was started — the National Bank, which was 
manipulated by the succesive Governments in such 
fashion that it has lately come to the ground witn such 
a crash of corruption, fraud and barefaced plundering 
as no country on earth has ever seen before. The year 
1873 witnessed an attempt to assassinate President Sar- 
miento, while he was driving home troro the Govern- 
ment House. Two Italians were the criminals: they flung 
Orsini bombs at the carriage : the coachman was 
wounded, a bystander killed and one of the horses 
ripped up. Both the criminals were arrested, tried, and 
condemned to 20 years' penal servitude. One died in 
piison, and the .other was released three years ago. 

To Sarmiento belongs the honour of putting Argen- 
tina's navy into modem shape. Chile was so hoitytoity 
and high-handed in putting forward her claims to the 
vast territory of Patagonia, that Sarmiento ordered se- 
veral gunboats in England, and the result was that Chili 
consented to arbitration in the matter. The people also 
owe to Sarmiento the only Park they have, embracing 
600 acres, at Palermo, then a beautiful suburb but now 
part of this vast city. In the last year of his Presidency 
communication with Europe by cable was effected. The 
first message that went through was one from Sarmiento 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and the second onj; to the 
Pope, though the President and the Church were never 
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on particularly friendly terms, a common thing with 
South American Presidents. Another landmark of the 
G. O. M's. days is the -Cordoba Observatory, an institu- 
tion that was so admirably worked into prominence by 
Dr. Gould, the well-known North American astronomer, 
( who resigned its direction some years ago to a coun- 
tryman, Mr. Thome ) that it is now known most favou- 
rably in all the great astronomic centres. While in 
office Sarmiento was the best-abused man in the 
country; so it is no wonder that his Administration 
ended in the usual way — a revolution. It only lasted 
2 i months, and was ended by the battle of Santa Rosa, 
in the Interior, where Colonel (since General and Pre- 
sident ) Roca defeated the revolutionists under General 
Arredondo. This occurred in September 1874, and 
while the fight was going on, Sarmiento handed over 
the reins of Government to Dr. Avellaneda, son of a 
distinguished patriot, who had the misfortune to lose his 
head in one of the innumerable civil broils that are the 
curse of this beautiful land. 

The new enterprises initiated while Sarmiento ruled 
were very numerous. The Buenos Ayres Mortgage Bank 
and National Bank have been already mentioned. 
Amongst the others were severa^ tramways in this city: 
the Transandine Telegraph and Railway, the railway 
from Cordoba to Tucuman (State): the Rosario Railway 
(subsequently abandoned by the contractors. Waring) 
and last not least, the too celebrated « Drainage Works » 
of this city, now familiarly and sarcastically called here 
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"The Bateman Legacy" from the name of the celebrated 
engineer who planned them. Over 5 J millions stg have 
been squandered in 17 years on these works, and they 
are not much more than half finished, while the original 
sum voted by Congress for their completion {£ 4.00,000) 
has been exceeded by i J million. 

To wind up the glance at Sarmiento's rule three 
events interesting to Englishmen must not be omitted. 
During the plague the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at 
Montevideo with a British squadron: but the Royal 
Fiddler had, very properly, too much regard for his 
valuable" existence to venture up here. Many amusing 
stories are told of H. R. H.'s well known parsimony. A 
certain Mr. Henly, who will no doubt be remembered 
in many English homes, collected there a number of 
green young gentlemen whose papas fondly imagined 
they were coming out here to « learn » farming, and 
leavened their mass with a sprinkling of broken down 
officers, ostlers, tradesmen and all kinds of queer cus- 
tomers, who were taken by their guide, philosopher 
and friend to some place near Rosario, where drought, 
drink, dice, devilment, dissipation and death speedily 
put an end to the pseudo colony, and Henly vanished 
to some other part of the earth. The famous « Lincoln 
shire Farmer * Colony for Paraguay (1872) was another 
" plant '• of the same species. Five hundred hucksters, 
tramps, beggars, loafers, costermongers, etc., from 
English towns were taken to Paraguay as " farmers/' 
Not a dozen of the poor devils knew a plough from a 
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penknife: the climate and the flowing bowl carried off 
a couple of hundred of them; the British community 
here subscribed £ 1800 to rescue the survivors, who 
were brought down here and settled in some way after 
a deal of trouble and annoyance. 



AVELLANEDA'S ADMINISTRATION 

The first year of Dr. D. Nicolas Avellaneda's regime 
was not very eventful. An anti-clerical wave of public 
opinion, tostered by even some of the responsible news- 
papers, produced, in the month of February 1875, a 
dastardly attack by a mob of Italians on the College 
of the Jesuit Fathers in this city, where the sons of the 
foiemost Argentine families are always sent for their 
education; the building was set on fire and a great part 
of it destroyed. The Fathers behaved with great coolness 
and heroism, due to which none of the pupils were 
injured, and the troops and police came in time to save 
the priests themselves from being murdered. The affair 
caused great excitement and indignation amongst the 
respectable classes of society, who testified in every way 
their sympathy with the Fathers For a long time after 
this outrage it was not safe for clergymen to walk the 
streets in clerical garb, and insults and assaults on them 
were frequent. One young priest died from a stiletto 
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wound inflicted on him while crossing one of the Plazas, 
and which he at first felt so slightly that he thought it 
was simply a malicious prick from a pin; but he died a 
few days after. There was about this time serious fear 
of trouble with Brazil in reference to the Misiones 
Boundary line question between the two countries, 
which^ by the way, is not settled yet. Dr. Tejedor, who 
figured so prominently in the revolution five years later 
as Governor of Buenos Ay res, was sent as Special Envoy 
to Rio to arrange the matter, but he returned after doing 
more harm than good. As Immigration was growing fast 
Congress voted a Homestead Law on most liberal 
terms (80 acres, cows, horses, etc., 10 each family); but 
the enactment was probably intended as a practical joke, 
as, from that hour to this no immigrant has ever got 
free from Government even Joey Chamberlain's « three 
acres and a cow,» in spite of the several supplementary 
Homestead Acts passed from time to time, and dozens 
of abortive attempts to start farming settlements (called 
here « colonies » ) under State control.. The Argentines 
first became acquainted under Avellaneda's rule with 
what has since become acclimatised amongst them — a 
monetary and commercial crisis. The Grand Old Man 
laid the seeds of it by his expenditure on war ships, 
the Entre Rios war, and too costly vent to his hobby 
for driving education ahead. It had been growing slowly 
for some years, but it was not till the middle of 1876 
that the pinch began to be really felt. The prophetic 
souls of some sound-headed men told tnem that the 
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National Bank and the Mortgage Bank of Buenos Ayres 
were the principal factors in the trouble, as they un- 
doubtedly were: the former had fostered a disastrous 
« boom » in city house property, f nd the latter was in 
such a plight that its notes were only taken at half their 
face value and they proposed that both should be 
wound up. Many shrewd speculators bought these notes 
up and made fortunes when the Bank was reorganized 
later on: alnongst them was a street porter who put 
every cent he earned daily into them, and came out 
with £ 8000. In those halycon days street porters, 
milkmen, boatmen, shoeblacks, hawkers " et hoc genus 
omne " made fortunes as well as their betters, and many 
of their children have since risen in life. Recent revela- 
tions and disasters have proved that it would indeed 
have been well for the country had the advice of those 
far-seeing gentlemen been taken. It was also proposed 
to sell that worst of our " white elephants," the Bate- 
man Drainage Works, but it was not done, and if it 
had been, we should probably be no better off, as they 
have been bought and sold as often as " Jocky of 
Norfolk " himself, but are still with us. It was when 
opening Congress in this year (1876) that President 
Avellaneda made the magniloquent declaration that 
« Argentines would subject themselves to hunger and 
thirst rather than not pay the last cent of their debts 
at home and abroad.* He canied out this honourable 
plan, cut down the army, navy and civil service expen- 
diture to a minimum, and finally weathered the gale, 
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under the guidance of the best and most honest Finance 
Minister the country has ever had, Don Norberto de la 
Riestra. It is known that this sound statesman saw that 
his country had '* outrua the constable " so far as 
to be practically bankrupt: he wished to take the proper, 
straightforward course of admitting the fact and making 
an arrangement with the country's creditors that would 
give it a clean bill and fresh start: but Avellaneda was a 
writer, a rhetorician, a politician, anything bdt a political 
economist, financier, or farseeing statesman: his '* entou 
rage " were interested in ** bolstering " things up — ^jiist 
as is being done now — and it may fairly be said that, 
had Mr. Riestra been allowed to handle this crisis as he 
wished, the present one would not have been so sweeping 
or disastrous. It was at this time that Baring Brothers 
began the system of " assistance " to and financing of 
this country that has floored them and it. Specie 
payments were suspended; and a few months later Mr. 
Riestra retired and Dr. Plaza, now Argentine Commis- 
sioner in London, took the finances in hand. He began 
by inducing the Provincial Bank to issiie ten millions 
of dollars of gold notes: the notes were real but the gold 
was purely imaginary, and has proved so, (with a short 
interval of exception,) ever since. He also began the 
Protection policy that has proved the curse of the 
country and led to the most shameful jobs and oppres- 
sive taxation from that day to this, to foster that Will- o the 
Wisp « native industry,* an elastic term given to all sorts 
of schemes, from sugar growing to cable laying, to 
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enrich a ring of " court " vampires and toadies that have 
not even yet been got rid of, though the crisis is known 
to have some of them in its grip. 

In the midst of the monetary and commercial crisis 
(a mere **fleabite" compared to that now raging) politics 
at home and abroad began to look ugly. Chile mounted 
such a very *' high horse " to ride down the Patagonian 
question, that diplomatic relations with her were broken 
off and some ironclads were ordered in England. The 
presidential election, a perennial source of trouble and 
bloodshed, began to occupy men's minds: it was clear 
that Avellaneda meant to elect his successor, as Sar- 
miento had elected him, and it soon transpired that 
General Roca was his man. Dr. Tejedor, Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, was the candidate on the other side: 
there were also some others. It soon became evident 
that both sides meant fighting over the election. The 
newspapers on both sides opened fire, and the Provin- 
cial Party, for it was the old question of Buenos Ayres 
against the other provinces, got up a force called the 
** Tiro Nacional," ostensibly for the harmless amusement 
of rifle shooting, but in reality as a military nucleus for 
expected emergencies. On his side. General Roca then 
Minister of War, conceived a much better idea in search 
of. popularity, and that was a campaign on a large scale 
against the Indians of the Pampa, who were masters of 
the whole South of the country since the conquest, and 
used to raid at will on the outlying settlements to the 
South and West, to almost within a day's gallop oi this 
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•city. The only attempt hitherto made to keep the sava- 
ges back was the digging of a big ditch, a hundred and 
odd leagues long^ which was begun and left half finished, 
as happens with most things in this fine country. The 
luminous idea emanated from Dr. Alsina, Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, one of the best rulers the province ever 
had, who was much of an Argentine Lord Beaconsfield, 
and his memory is still cherished by the few old-schoolers 
still in the flesh, pretty much as " Dizzy's " is venerated 
by the prim and rosy old Tories of Old Kngland. With 
horse, foot and artillery Roca started on his "promenade 
militaire"; the unfortunate aborigines got the same 
measure they used to give the unfortunate settlers: they 
were shot, hunted down and swept before the well- 
armed troops; and, on Christmas Day 1879, General 
Roca and his staff flung the National Standard to the 
breeze on the island of Choel-e-Choel, in the Rio Ne- 
gro, thus throwing open to civilization 150,000 square 
miles of the most fertile territory in the country. Shortly 
after General Roca took office, this vast territory of 
virgin land was put up for sale at the price of $ 10 000 
currency of the f)rovince of Buenos Ayres (this dollar 
•was worth two pence English money) or £ 80 per square 
league of 6666 acres. As usual when good things are 
going in these regions, large capitalists got hold of most 
of this land, some of them taking as much as 300 leagues, 
although the lots were nominally four leagues each, 
and intended or rather declared to be intended for 
•small capitalists , in order to populate the territory 
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quickly. So short sighted, however were these men and 
the views of most of the land owners and the peddling 
commercial capitalists of that day, that comparatively 
few of them saw ihe wonderful chance offered lo them of 
following the Bard of Avon's advice as to taking at the 
flood the tide that leads on to fortune; but those that 
had fores'ght enough to do so made large fortunes, by 
the subsequent great rise in value of the lands thus 
thrown away to meet the wants of the Treasury and 
further political ends. An Australian settler who visited 
this country some years later with the view of inspec- 
ting and buying some of these fertile tracts, told the 
writer that in Australia there is nothing to come near 
them in quality, and that the Government that sold 
them for such a song was mad, or if not, should have 
been impeached by the people. Poor innocent man; he 
could not be made to understand the idiosyncracies of 
this country: or that the ugly word impeachment is 
not in its dictionary. 

In the middle of 1880 the expected patriotic rumpus 
began. The province of Buenos Ayres flew to arms: its 
Provincial Battalion (a fine corps since suppressed), its 
police, National Guards, and the Tiro Nacional, com- 
posed of the youth of all classes of this city, took the 
field, or rather concentrated in this city, while the 
troops of the Line and National Guards of the Interior 
provinces gradually converged on it and invested 
it, their head quarters being at Belgrano. Although 
the owners of this splendid country have had more 
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experience in the revolution line than any other people 
on the face of the earth, they are poor hands at the 
game, and there is always some slip between the cup 
and the lip. A plan to seize President Avellaneda and 
his Ministers was on foot, but H. E. got wind of it and 
quietly drove out to Belgrano one night without let or 
hindrance, though the whole city was in open revolt 
against him, and at all the chief outlets deep trenches 
guarded by Provincial troops had to be passed: but this 
city is so scattered that it would take 50,00c men or 
more to guard it, and the flying President had no 
difficulty in slipping off by a bye-road to the Chacarita, 
and thence to Belgrano. For some weeks there was a 
lot of outpost skirmishing and long range potting; but, 
finally the National troops put an end to it at the 
battle of Alsina Bridge at the south end of the city, 
where a thousand of the revolutionists bit the dusi. 
After this there were some days of suspense while the 
resignation of Governor Tejedor was being negotiated, 
and then the end came and the old gentleman in 
question retired into private life unmolested for his 
sedition, and is there still. It must also be mentioned 
that General Mitre, who had previously figured in the 
revolt that ushered Avellaneda into power, was com- 
mander-in-chief of the city party, and did not shine a 
bit more brilliantly than he did in Paraguay. General 
Osborn, United States Minister, was the chief mediator 
in arranging matters, and used to pass the lines of both 
parties two or three times a day, with a big Stars and 
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Stripes banner in his hands, accompanied by some 
brothers of the Corps Diplomatique. Until three days 
before the end, when all was lost, there was no hin- 
drance to passing both lines, and business men used to 
come into town and go back to their houses in the 
suburbs. Of course this milk and water way of con- 
ducting war gave the spies on both sides unusual facili 
ties, and many patriotic ladies found exciting amuse- 
ment in this way. Avellaneda's best spies were ladies. 
There was great scarcity of food in the city during the 
last few days of the siege: no one was allowed to go out 
of the town, though all were free to enter, which increased 
the pressure for food: the result was the appearance on 
many tables of roast horse instead of beef and mutton; 
and in the lower stratum of society "ragout de chat" 
and '* chien a la Milanaise " were common. It only 
lasted for three days, however, and then both sides 
kissed and became friends, the usual wind ud ot revo- 
lutions in this amiable country. 

Dr. Avellaneda's Administration was not remarkable 
tor much fresh enterprise, owing to the prevalence of 
the crisis. Congress was inundated with schemes for a 
port for this city: Madero's, Revy's, Moore's, Stant's, 
Lindmark's and many others; but they were all thrown 
under the table almost as soon as they were laid on it. 
The railway from Cordoba to Tucuman was opened, also 
that to Campana, the East Argentine to Caseros and 
the Andine (State) o Rio Quinto; t'le Great Southern 
stretched its line to Azul, where but a few years before 
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the Indians had their happiest hunting ground for 
murder and pillage. The superfluous energy of pro- 
moters and explorers ran principally on mining while 
Avellaneda was king: gold and silver in Rioja, and at 
Maracayu in Paraguay: coal in Patagonia, copper in Mi- 
siones, etc., etc. None of these discoveries came to 
anything: but a good many gullible persons came to 
pecuniary grief in the Maracayu gold fields, to work 
which a private company was formed There was not 
enough gold found to make a scarf-pin, yet very rich 
samples found their way down here, and the share- 
holder's money found its way to some undiscovered 
bourne from which it has not yet returned. In the light 
of the statements made at a recent meeting in London 
of the unfortunate Buenos Ayres Drainage Works Com- 
pany, it is a curious coincidence that these works were 
suspended and the first Penitentiary in the country 
opened the same year (1877.) The recent " rvn " on the 
London and River Plate Bank h^re, from which it 
emerged so triumphantly recalls another kind of " run '"^ 
on its branch in Rosario in the year 1876. The Santa 
Fe Government was then, as now, in the chronic con- 
dition of impecuniosity common to all Spanish Ame- 
rican Governments, National, Provincial or Municipal: 
so it conceived the happy thought of raising a forced 
loan from the bank in question by forcing its doors and 
safes with a force of troops and police: the operation 
was brilliantly successful, and 20,000 bright new sove- 
reigns were the net proceeds. The affair caused a terrific 
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dust, some diplomatic ink was shed: British indignation 
exploded here and at home, but finally the affair was 
.patched up and blew over. 



ROCA TAKES THE REINS. 

On the 12^^ of October 1880 General Roca assumed 
office, while the crushed Portenos looked on sulleuly, as 
if with a dire presentiment of what after years were to 
^bring them. Disturbances and hostile manifestations 
were feared, but the citizens were two cowed by their 
recent defeat to meddle with the stern, siient young 
soldier (37 he was then, and the youngest President 
ever elected in this country) who was raiher aptly said to 
wear velvet gloves on his iron hands. He has been not 
inappropriately called the Argentine Sphynx, and the 
South American Napoleon the Third. His private friends 
-attribute many excellent qualities to him, amongst them 
that of never forgetting a service. The public, that is 
the public of this city, dislike and distrust him: but the 
people of the Interior say ** muy guapo el General," a 
compliment as elastic as the Yankee's word "smart," 
and which may be translated freely as "The General 
is up to a thing or two." So he is. Since the day he 
took office he has been, and is at this moment, the 
Jeadmg factor in Argentine politics. He at heart, pro- 
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bably holds the same doctrine as John Manuel Rosas, 
that his countrymen are ungovernable except by the 
** strong hand ": at all events he ruled on this basis, and 
before he was long seated in the Presidential Chair he 
had the Governors of Provinces and the members of 
Congress drilled into as unquestioning obedience as any 
regiment of the Line. This system was, of course, con- 
ducive to the six years of " order " so much belauded 
in this essentially commercial and cosmopolitan city, 
but, as far as Argentines were concerned, it was order of 
the Warsaw order, and is now bearing bad fruit in the 
political clashing and confusion that is daily gathering 
thicker and blacker round the approaching Presidential 
election. 

The ambitious soldier, in his first Message to Con- 
gress treated his countrymen to one of those high- 
sounding but empty phrases of which all nations that 
have sprung from the proud and pompous " Dons *' are 
so fond. ''^ Peace and Administration," said the Sphynx 
"is my motto": but before he got to the end of his 
story he quite spoiled this grandiloquent beginning by 
declaring that he looked on himself merely as « the 
manager of a commercial firm,» it being his duty to 
make it as prosperous as possible. Subsequent events 
proved that his " Peace and Administration " meant 
what they mean in the barrack yard, more or less 
studiously veiled under Constitutional forms; while the 
reference to commerce was interpreted so liberally by 
capitalists and speculators here and their backers and 
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confederates in Europe that the seeds were laid of the 
damning harvest of corruption, peculation, fraud and 
official immorality that became ripe under his brother- 
in-law and successor and has startled the whole civilized 
world. It has never been fairly brought home to Gene- 
ral Roca that he used his high office to enrich himself, 
personally: but the sudden bound from poverty to 
affluence made by members of his family and political 
party, the way in which the pickings from the huge 
foreign loans, which he added to the country's indebted- 
ness for objects highly laudable apparently, were given 
to certain cliques: the lavish bestowal of concessions of 
all kinds: the jobbery and favouritism that went on,, 
were the great reproach of his Administration, under 
which, however, the country undeniably made a great 
stride forward in many ways; but it was a strained stride^ 
artificially stimulated, and the present disastrous reac- 
tion is the result. 

The first important event of Roca*s term of office 
was the federalization of this city as capital of the 
Republic. It was the final victory of the other provinces 
over Buenos Ayres. It seemed at the time to be a wise 
political move; to be the closing of the era of revolu- 
tions: but what is passing now throws much doubt oik 
that view, and suggests that it might have been better 
to have selected some other place for the Washington, 
of the South and left Buenos Ayres to become its New 
York, as it is manifestly destined to be. 

Railways, to open up the Interior, were one of 
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the main features of Roca's Peace and Administration 
policy: that to Mendoza and San Juan (now the Argentine 
Great Western) was built by the State, and very badly 
built too. In 1 88 1 the new Presddent began the work of 
adding to the National Debt by contracting a loan for 
£ 2 J millions in Paris on terms that were anything 
but favourable^ and which gave splendid pickings to all 
concerned (except the country.) The next financial ope- 
ration was a conversion of the old twopenny dollar 
notes of the province of Buenos Ayres into national 
dollars, the shinplaster that is now worth only twenty 
cents, and is expected to plump down to the old four 
cents again through Iresh issues of inconvertible notes. 
This mock conversion only lasted two years; the two 
State Banks, National and Provincial (B. A.) were in 
trouble, and, on the memorable 9^^ of January 1885 
President Roca and his Finance Minister, Dr. Plaza, and 
the rest of the Cabinet signed the fatal decree of sus • 
pension of specie payments: not "forced currency" as 
it is indiscriminately called. Had either the President 
or his Minister of Finance any correct notion of what 
they were doing, they would certainly have made the 
inconvertible notes " forced currency ", and thereby 
avoided the subsequent terrible rise in the premium on 
gold, which is still rising, and must rise, until the finances 
get into sounder hands than those of the present Go- 
vernment. Better still would it have been to have let 
the two State Banks smash and go into liquidation; but 
there were too many political partisans, speculators. 
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promoters, capitalists and Lordknowswhos to be saved; 
so the fatal decree was signed^ although Roca publicly 
said that he would do something dreadful — blow up the 
Government House, I believe — and PJaza that he would 
resign, rather than put their sign manual to such a do- 
cument. Nevertheless they did so within a .week. Dr. 
Plaza will never recover the reputation then lost: as for 
Roca, a soldier from his boyhood, he could scarcely be 
expected to know much of political economy or finance. 
At the end of 1883 the Drainage Works were taken up, 
after a recess or moratorium of six years, by a rich 
local Italian merchant, Mr. Devoto, and a number of 
devoted friends who devoted themselves for some time 
to the task of finishing them: but finally, not finding 
them 30 profitable as expected, they had influence 
enough to get their contract rescinded, just as the 
unlucky London Company saddled with this famous 
"white elephant" has done. 

The year 1884 will always be sadly memorable for 
holders of securities of the province of Buenos Ayres, 
as in that year the mush-room city of La Plata saw its 
first stone laid. The ostensible object in view was to 
build a new capital for the province of Buenos Ayres, 
which had surrendered its old one to the nation: there 
was also some crack-brained political motive alleged: 
but the disclosures of recent years show that a gigantic 
plot for money-making at the cost of the public was the 
guiding " principle ". in an unprincipled scheme. For 
some time before the site of the new political' capital 
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was made known, dust was thrown in the public eyes by- 
naming several other places as competitors for the 
honour: and those in the clique were thus enabled to 
buy up land which they afterwards transferred to Go- 
vernment for the new capital at a fabulous price. This 
city of La Plata was born in sin and conceived in ini- 
quity: its construction gave the first impulse beyond 
safe limits to the issue of those now sadly fauous secu- 
rities " Cedulas", and their bastard relation " Centros 
Agricolas", with all the frauds and malpractices that 
have reduced the Queen Province of the Argentine 
Confederation to bankruptcy: for bankrupt it is, and all 
the Rothschilds and all their men cannot set it on its legs 
again in three, or in three times three years, as they so 
foolishly hope, or rather pretend to hope. 

In the same year the National Government and Con- 
gress, with a light heart, borrowed another £ 6.ooo,cx>o 
and signed a contract for the construction of a port by 
Messrs. Madero and C, for £ 4.000,000. (More than this 
huge sum has been spent, yet the work is not half 
finished, and what is finished is defectively done, and 
experts and public opinion agree that the port is not 
only useless for large vessels but a danger to public 
health.) The following year, 1885, brought the misfor- 
tune of the inconversion of notes decree already alluded 
to, and Dr. Pacheco to the Finance Office in place of Dr. 
Plaza, another misfortune of the greatest magnitude and 
far reaching consequences Pacheco stepped into the Fi- 
nance Office from the Chairmanship of the National 
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Bank; and since the year named he oscillated between 
the two posts till he was consigned to his original ob- 
scurity with Celman and C** last July. Dr. Pacheco could 
tell more than any man in Ihe country about the *' irre- 
gularities", that have brought that establishment to the 
ground; but as yet no Criminal or Commercial Judge 
on the Argentine Bench has questioned him or anybody 
else on the subject. In 1886, the last of Roca's rule, . 
Baring Bros, were so anxious for a last " good thing " 
from his hands that they pressed a parting trifle on the 
country in the shape of a new Iban for £ 4.000,000, the 
privileged security that has been exempted from the 
benumbing action of the Rothschild Moratorium. With 
this Parthian arrow shot, Roca ushered his brother-in- 
law Juarez Celman into the Presidential chair, having 
arranged the elections with such a masterly hand that 
the voting was all on one side, and then made a feint of 
retiring into private life. The country certainly made 
considerable progress during his a.dministration, but 
quite independent of it. The chief advance was in 
Agriculture, the farming colonies of Santa Fe showing 
wonderful development. An industry that is now fast 
assuming very large proportions was also initiated — the 
export of frozen meat. The railway to Rosario was 
opened: the Southern line reached Bahia Blanca, and 
the concessions for lines in Corrientes and Misiones 
were given to Clark and C*. There was a mining boom 
about supposed gold fields or washings at Cape Virgin, 
a God-for-saken place on the South coast: thousands of 
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fools applied for concessions and got them, but the 
whole thing speedily turned out a delusion. The only 
diplomatic feather in Roca's cap was the signing of a 
treaty with Chile about the long-disputed territory of 
Patagonia, which was recognised as Argentine. Although 
ten years have elapsed the boundary line has not yet 
been agreed on, and it is said that Chile wants to keep 
the question open. The Exhibition held iti this city in 
1882; the opening of a new Bolsa and Mint; great but 
'quite too costly Municipal improvements, including a 
Boulevard, which is now quarter finished and palsied 
by the crisis; the destruction by fire of the Catalinas 
warehouses; a flying visit from the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale and Prince George, and another from 200 
African ostriches , who came to stay^ are worthv of 
mention during Roca's "reign". 



JUAREZ CELMAN'S ADMINISTRATION 

This gentleman began badly by accepting a lot of 
presents from the aspiring crew that surrounded him 
and gave them with " a keen sense of favours to come." 
The most valuable of these gifts was that of a palatial 
residence in calle 25 de Mayo, which he still holds and 
which is filled from floor to ceiling with other gifts that 
were showered on him on the anniversaries of his birth 
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(better for his country that he had never been bom) 

.and the dates of his accession to power: the place is like 
a bazaar, extravagant cost, not good taste, having ins- 
pired the givers. The new President was a weak, vain 
man; he has apologists for the terrible errors that have 

' made this fair country a bye- word on the face of the 
earth, and their plea for him is that he is more of a 
fool than the other thing, and that he was to a large 

» extent the dupe of cleverer and more unscrupulous indi- 
viduals. The arguments on the other side, however, are 

•terribly strong. It is no secret that Stock Exchange 
transactions -were not unknown to him, and it is an ar- 
ticle of belief with the public that he claimed a " droit 

• de Seigneur " on too many of the wild-cat concessions 
that Congress, at his command, voted during his dis- 
astrous four year's rule. The Drainage Works contract 
is a case in point that has become public property: but 

' the number of others that are held as authentic is legion. 
Graver charges than this in reference to public money 
are laid at his door. He lost his head on the dizzy 
height of power^ and fell, like Lucifer, never to rise 
again. « Those cringing and unfaithful ministers who 
aided and abetted him: those falsely styled representa- 
tives of the people in Congress who did his bidding are 
as guilty as he was. Volumes could be written on this 
point, but in the narrow limits of this brief historical 
compilation of bare f[icts, only the merest allusion to 
it is possible. Some few people cling to a hope that the 

- outraged Law and Justice of this country will one day 
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call all the confederates (they are not all Argentines 
<nor on this side of the Atlantic) to account, but this is 
very unlikely. 

In the first year of his Presidency he continued vi- 
.gorously the sowing of the wind commenced by his 
predecessor, and which has given such a crop of whirl- 
winds — with more bushels to the acre than the most 
ilourishing wheat colony in the country. In 1887 a fresh 
loan (called here ' the Pellegrini," as the present Pre- 
sident was the negotiator) was launched for £ 8.000,000 
stg.: the Madero Port Works (twin sister in jobbery to 
the Drainage Works) were cornmenced: a railway loan 
for £ 4.000,000 was launched by Murrietta, and the 
bankrupt Municipality of this city contrived, with the 
assistance of the National Bank, to issue still another 
loan for £ 2.000,000 The speculative madness for which 
the country is now paying so dearly began to let itself 
Joose: railway on the brain was the first symptom, and 
in the sitting of Congress that year the collective wisdom 
of the country voted concessions for no less than 4000 
miles of new railways in all directions, most of them 
•with guarantees and as much prospect of traffic as a 
railway to the moon. In this fatal year too was planted 
the Upas Tree that has withered the country's prospects 
for decades to come — the Free Banking Act, which was 
devised by Minister Pacheco to provide the sinews of 
-war (on the public pocket) for the Governors of the 
Provinces and thus earn their gratitude and support 
-when the time came for Juarez, (who was already 
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contemplating the cutting of Roca's leading strings) to 
name his succesor. The new Law was good enough in 
itself: but the President and his Finance Minister, and 
nearly all the Provincial Governors, violated its pro- 
visions grossly from the very beginning, and the present 
gold premium of 300 is the direct result. The madness- 
of the hour may be gauged by the fact that Mr. Crespo, 
the Intendente (Lord Mayor) of this city brought forward 
a scheme for beautifying it at a cost of thirty eight 
millions stgJH Congress also voted itself a new « Ca- 
pitol, to cost the paltry sum of £ 1.600,000. (The 
jobbery in connection with this affair has since leaked 
out.) 

The year 1S88 saw the pace on the Road to Ruia 
increasing furiously. The Provincial Government of Bue- 
nos Ayres, which was quite as corrupt, if not more so, 
than the National Administration, conceived the idea of 
Centros Agricolas (Farming Centres), ihe ostensible 
purpose of which was to foster agriculture, but the real 
one was to exchange for hundreds of millions of C6dulas 
(and these for the unfortunate public's cash) tracts of 
worthless lands that were in many instances bought for 
the purpose. A story was told of Governor Paz going 
on one occasion to visit one of those Centros that was- 
represented as teeming with wheat and other products. 
When he got to it he found himself in the middle of a. 
swamp, with plenty of snipe and wild-duck, but not. 
even a blade of grass for leagues round. Nearly a. 
million of C6dulas had been given on this " property ,'" 
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in the famous Series P, which is known as the " Series 
Pillo," the 'Thief's Series/* as most of the gigantic 
frauds of the day were perpetrated in it. In two years 
over £ io.ooo,ckdo was ** manipulated " in the Centros. 
The Governments of the Provinces now took to the Free 
Banks system like young ducks to water, and deluded 
European investors were inveigled into the loans that 
started those concerns, every one of which are now 
bankrupt. 

The crisis was now growing apace. In vain some of 
the newspapers raised a warning voice: the speculative 
madness raged furiously: the Bolsa became a mere 
gambling den: fortunes were made and lost in a week: 
society became infested with the "nouveaux riches": the 
most doubtful and vulgar characters rose to the sur- 
face: no references were asked for : a fine house , 
carriages and horses and a box at the opera were all 
that was necessary. Early in 1889 the warnings of the 
few sound and independent papers became louder and 
louder; a Ministerial crisis and Bolsa panic was the result, 
and Dr. Rufino Varela assumed the Finance portfolio 
in the midst of one of those silly exhibitions which the 
impressionable and ill-balanced commercial commu- 
nity of this city is so often betrayed into, under the 
false impression that it is part of its mission to under- 
stand finance and political economy. The new Minister 
made a speech from the balcony of the Government 
House and embraced a leading merchant who was 
standing at his side, (the custom of men putting their 
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arms round each other's necks and kissing both cheeks 
is the correct thing here: for Englishmen it is simply 
sickening, and even the very oldest resident from the 
United Kingdom or the United States finds it impossible 
to forget its ludicrous aspect and winces visibly whenever 
he has to suffer the infliction), to show how dear all 
business men were to him, and that he would like to be 
able to kiss them all round. This man Varela was once 
Provincial Finance Minister and was known to have held 
sound views, so there was some excuse for the effusive 
demonstrations of" el comercio." Alas, those views had 
changed. During the few months he was in office he 
scattered to the winds 40 million gold dollars, held 
against the Free Bank note issues, thereby leaving the 
latter « in the air,» and killing the last chance of their 
conversion. The alleged object of this gross violation 
of the Act of Congress ordering the sum to be retained 
in the National Bank for two years was to put down 
the ever-rising gold premium: but in view of all that 
has since been revealed of Juarez Celman's system of 
Government, the real motive has become clear enough. 
As the gold in the Treasury disappeared while the 
premium rose steadily in spite of the shower of coin, 
Varela had to give place to Pacheco. In September of 
this year the Union Civica party, which organized the 
revolution a year later, sprang into life, and at its first 
monster meeting there was enough plain speaking to 
show that Juarez Celman and his Government were 
doomed. The country, the National Bank, the Provin- 
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cial Bank, all the Free Banks, were by his time brankrupt: . 
but " the old hand " in the Finance Office drew up 
a fantastic schedule of the nation's available assets , 
showing $ 160.000,000, and proposed a new loan in 
Europe for several millions sterling. The public was- 
next startled with the announcement of the issue of 
illegal currency to the amount of forty million dollars 
by some of the Free Banks. Another blaze of indigna- 
tion followed: the president of the Bolsa, one Mr. Uri- 
buru^ became Finance Minister, and Pacheco went back . 
to his old place as Chairman of the National Bank, as 
he knew more than anybody else about the state of 
that establishment. The best act of Uriburu while in 
office was his leaving it in six weeks, as Juarez Celman- 
(for strong reasons of his own, since made public) refused 
to turn Pacheco out of the National Bank, which his new 
Minister wanted to reform. The bubble companies now - 
began to crumble, and the commercial community to 
scent the disasters that have since overtaken them. 
Dr. Agustin Garcia^ who previously had his nest in that 
precious institution the National Hypothecary Bank, 
then took the finances in hand: he had only time to 
propose boldly another issue of 100 millions more of 
inconvertible currency when Erebus' daughter laid her 
cold hands on the shoulders of ** Celman and his gang,'* 
as the London organs of plucked Bond^ share, and Ce- 
dula holders call them, and they had to face: 
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THE REVOLUTION. 

Since a full, true and particular account of this out- 
M)urst of peut-up popular indignation cannot possibly be 
zgiven in this brief historical sketch, now drawing to a 
•close, a few general observations about it must suffice; 
as it would be repeating a tale of yesterday, already a 
hundred times told in the press and known in every 
household in this country and, for that matter, all over 
the world. There was a good deal of fighting on 
the first day, Saturday 26*^ of July 1890, and some 
-on Sunday; and again a little on Monday morning, 
but tne whole thing was virtually over then, when the 
armistice was apparently extended for 24 hours, but, in 
reality, all had been arranged. There were a good many 
killed and wounded on both sides, though the house- 
tops were the «campo de batalla», except for the 
troops of the Line and the police, who were sacri- 
ficed by being handled in a way that the youngest 
cadet at Sandhurst would be ashamed of. (i) 

The surrender by the patriots, on Tuesday, of their 

strong-hold, the Parque (Artillery Depot), which they 

had seized when their ill-conducted movement began, 

-caused genuine expressions of rage and disappointment 



(1) See the complete history and details uf the Revolution in: 
'•The July Revolution 1890', English Text, Map and 6 photogra- 
"vings. 2d edition. English Book Exchange 1891. 
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amongst the citizens, who could not explain, how the 
revolutionists could have run short of ammunition, the 
alleged cause of the surrender. Nor has it yet been 
satisfactorily explained, in spite of columns and columns 
of explanations published, since by the revolutionary 
leaders. General Roca is believed to have had the chief 
hand in the affair and to have promised that Juarez 
would resign. It was not till the 6^^ of August^ when 
another rumpus was on the point of breaking out (at 
least so Juarez was told,) that Congress acting on a 
" suggestion " mad«5 by some influential person or per- 
sons behind the scenes, petitioned Juarez to resign, and 
he did so. The news flew through the town like light- 
ning, and in half an hour flags were flying from every 
house, the streets were filled with excited citizens con- 
gratulating themselves and everyone they met; brass 
bands marched through the streets, the National Hymn 
was heard everywhere; in the cafes and hotels excited 
young Argentines " stood*' c-iampagne for all comers: 
old men and women wept, and even little children 
danced for joy and screamed " Oid mortales el grito 
sagrado de la Libertad." 

Next day the public agreed to take a holiday: and 
the displays of the previous night were revived on a 
larger scale. Rockets, bombs, crackers, shouts and 
laughter, the clashing of brass bands, thundering «vivas», 
patriotic harangues, made up a day of wild excitement 
in the midst of which Dr. Pellegrini, Vice President of 
the Republic, assumed office. The citizens were in 
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thousands in Plaza Mayo, and cheered him to the echo 
as he made a shorty pithy speech from the balcony of 
the Government House, a tribune or pulpit that seems 
to be fatal for any orator unfortunate enough to enter 
it. On that memorable day Roca too was cheered, for 
the first and probably the last time in his life; all mem- 
bers of the new Cabinet were cheered, everybody at all 
cheerable was cheered, while some old graybeards looked 
on sadly saying: "Wait a bit. We have had all this before 
so often. Watch and wait." The illuminations called for at 
night by the Intendente were a dead failure, as if second 
thoughts had told the citizens that they were not yet 
out of the wood, and their presentiments have proved 
only too true. 



PRESIDENT PELLEGRINI. . 

The present ruler of the country is a man of ability 
and in the revolution of 1880 proved himself a Minister 
of War of the first order, his superabundant energy in 
that post being the main factor in the victory of the 
Government. But he has not proved equal to what his 
friends expected from him in the higher post. Never has 
a fairer chance of fame in his country's annals been 
offered to an Argentine statesman than that which fell 
into his lap on the 0*^ of August 1890. He is a year 
in office now, but has utterly failed to rise to the supreme 
occasion or respond to the hopes of his countrymen* 
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Why has he failed: first because he has not proved 
strong enough to burst the tentacles of the devil-fish 
of party politics which holds every Argentine public 
man in open or secret bondage; and, second, and still 
worse, he has chosen to ignore that first of all princi- 
ples for a ruler, that " good finance means good Go - 
vemment." His public utterances since he assumed 
office show that his own ideas on finance are quite rudi- 
mentary, and he has placed himself and the country in 
the hands of a Finance Minister who is a mere theorist 
and doctrinaire. Dr. Lopez, who in former years at least 
could preach sound political economy, of which he has 
been a University Professor, but of late can neither 
preach nor practice anything but the rankest heresies 
on this subject. The result has been fatal to the country, 
which is in a far worse condition to-day than when the 
present Government — so misnamed as one of Reform — 
took office. Had President Pellegrini defied the politi- 
cians and made genuine and radical reform of the 
finances his war cry, he would possibly in the two years 
of office alloted to him (one of which has now expired) 
have rescued his country and retired from his high estate 
with the gratitude of the nation as an heirloom. He has 
missed the chance; he will never get it again: it is doubt- 
ful, in the present maelstrom of political and financial 
anarchy, if he will be able to hold his place for another 
year. Some bolder man is required to pluck the flower 
safety, for his country, out of the nettle, danger, that 
now menaces it with ruin The ominous word Dictate* 
is in the troubled air. Forbid it, Heaven. 
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What does the English Book Exchange do? 

Tlie Enfflish JBooR Exohanffe 

purchases books for cash and gives fair 
prices. 

2 he Enfflish Book JExchanffe 

exchanges books and music. The conditions 
of such exchanges are liberal. 

The English JBooR Exchanffe 

sells books and music etc. at prices, which 
are within the reach of everybody. 

In fact The English Book Exchange is 

a veritable blessing to the reading public in 
these times of crisis. 
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MOET & CHANDON'S 
Dry Imperial Ohampaffne. 

BURNETT'S 
Old Tom Oin. 

REMY MARTIN'S 
V. 0. 1. Liqueur Ooffnao. 

JOHN JAMESON'S 
Sne old Irish "Whisky. 

TALISKER DISTILLERY (SKYE) 
One old Sootcb. 



WOOLLEY & CS^ specialities are, 

very old Jamaica Ftum 
inarR ^^f, 

rare old invalid Fort 
"OPORTO DA CRISTI", 
Amontillado c£ Manzanilla 
from WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
i# £f jc% £f Z» 



WOOLLEY & C have a large stock 
of table wines; 

OIjA.RETS from $ 11 '^/i upwards, 
NIEFtSTEINEFt, 

BA.FISA.O & SAUTERNE. 



OFFICES (opposite the Bolsa) ^> TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 

345 FIEDAD Taiisker - London 

and 

BUENOS AIRES {< Talisker-BUENOS-AYRES 



SOUTH-AMERICAN CLEARING HOUSE 

- OF - 
BUENOS AlftSS 

482-PIEDAD-482 

Compensacion, cange y liquidacion de eru- 
dites y obligaciones bancarias, comerciales y 
particu ares. 



Compra y venta de giros sobre Europa, de 
metdlicos, valores y titulos nacionales y cxtran- 
jeros. 



Remesas telegrdficas y giros pagaderos en 
los pueblos y ciudades principales de Europa. 



Se dd dinero sobre propiedades, titulos de 
renta y valores. 

Se reciben c6dulas, cheques de los Bancos 
Oficiales y dinero d la vista y d plazo con buen 
interns. 



Horas de Oficina de 10 a. m. i 4 p. m. 



Sucursaf: RIO J A 1655 

Union Tehfdnica, 1083 



TIENDA "A LA CIUDAD DE L6NDRES" 

Avenida de Maya — Calle Peni — C&lle Victoria 

BU£NOS AIRES 




'^Tr- 
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This tienda is the largest and best assoried in this republic. Its 
prices are always the lowest as all purchases are made direct from 
manufacturers and in large quantities. All languages spoken. The 
tienda keeps neither branches nor agents. All the latest novelties 
in all departements always in stock. You can do no better than buy 
in this tienda. 



OPERA, RACING AND MARINE-GLASSES 

AT — — 

SCHNABL & Co., Opticians 
in-FLOBI&A-m 

bet>veen Piedad and Cangallo 
BUENOS AIRES. 




Braneh Houges at lIonteTi<*eo 
and Rio de Janeiro. 

Spectacles lor evfiry mil and age 

("irgus", patented) En&[ineer's Instrnments, 

Microscopes, CMmrglcal Instruments, etc. 

Large assortment of photographic apparatus and all ne- 
cessaries. Lessons given. 



DO NOT FAIL 

to inspect our immense and splendid variety 
of the latest and prettiest 

CHRISTMAS — 

AND NEW YEAR'S CARDS 
OUR SPECIALITY: 

Cards for sending to your friends and beloved 
ones at home. 

They are the very LATEST. 

English Book Exchange 

422 - FLORIDA - BUENOS AIRES. 

YOU CAN READ ALL THE LATEST 

NOVELS BY THE MOST 

FAVOURITE AUTHORS BY ONLY PAYING 

2» CENTAVOS, 

by making use of our practical 

EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 



ENGLISH BOOK KXCHANGli: 
422, FLORIDA, 422 - BUENOS AIRES. 
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